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A  Full  Classroom  Electric  Installation  at  Detroit  High  School  of  Commerce 


lere  are  the  Electrifying  facts.. 

reasons  why  the  Electrw^ypeivriter  is  best  for  teaching  beginners 


Country -wide  tests  have  convinced  educators  that  the  Elec¬ 
tric  T>'pewriter  is  one  of  the  best  instruments  for  teaching 
beginners.  Students  find  it  easier,  take  less  time  to  absorb  the 
more  important  elements  of  typing  when  certain  distractions 
that  are  part  of  manual  typewriter  training  are  eliminated. 

What  makes  the  Remington  Electric  Typewriter  even  more 
wonderful  is  the  fact  that  students  have  no  difficulty  making 
the  changeover  to  the  manual  ...  do  so  after  only  minutes  of 
introduction.  In  most  cases,  their  performance  on  the  manual 
considerably  betters  that  of  students  who  had  their  initial 
training  on  a  manual  machine.  The  Remington  Electric  Type¬ 
writer  makes  them  better  all-round  typists. 

For  full  details  and  free  copies  of  the  16-page  BEA  Guide  to 
Teaching  Electric  Typing  (RE8591)  write  Remington  Rand, 
Room  1543,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


More  and  moie  Remington-Elec¬ 
tric  Typewriters  find  thoir  way 
into  the  classroom  eaefi  year: 


0  195^  1952  1953 

YEARLY  INSTALLATIONS 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


Duplicating 
at  its  finest 
•  since  1881 


Nome 


Sates  ond  Service 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


Compony 


Address 


Here's  the  dial 


that  is  changing  ^ 
duplicating  habits 
across  the  country  I 


^^metnerltO 

with  Continumafic  Inking 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THIS  NEW,  USEFUL  BOOKLET 

Gestetner  Duplicator  Corp.,  Dept.  31. 

50  McLean  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  o  copy  ol  your  new  booklet  "30  Ways  to 
Get  the  Most  Irom  Your  Duplicating  Equipment." 


MAY.  1954 


Simplicity . . .  cleanliness . . .  economy . . . 
versatility  .  .  .  never  available  before  in 
any  stencil  duplicator! 


Use  this  check  list  when  you  buy  a  duplicator 


yj  Is  it  simple  to  operate?  Only  the  new  Gestetner  260 
gives  you  continuous,  automatic  inking — simplicity  itself! 

\/  Is  it  clean  to  operate?  Only  Gestetner  uses  paste  ink — 
from  a  tube  that  clips  into  the  machine.  No  pads,  cans 
or  brushes. 


■x/ A  range  of  colors— easily  changed?  Only  Gestetner 
offers  more  than  a  dozen  attractive  colors  which  can 
be  changed  quickly  and  easily. 

“x/  Is  the  price  right?  Most  people  are  genuinely  surprised 
at  the  Gestetner’s  low  price — for  a  machine  with  so  many 
unusual  advantages. 


Think  of  it... all  you  do  is  set  one  dial  for  the 
ink  density  you  want,  set  onother  for  the 
number  of  copies... and  your  Gestetner 
completes  the  job— quickly,  economically.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration,  and  get  the  surprise  of 
your  duplicating  experience! 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


by  PRICE  and  MUSSELMAN 

A  fresh  approach,  designed  for  easy  self-identifica¬ 

tion  with  every  phase  of  business  experience  ,  .  ,  of  value 
to  all  students. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  approaches  the  study  of 
business  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  user  of  goods  and  services. 
Through  a  pattern  of  Exploration  and  Guidance,  the  text  leads, 
stimulates,  and  encourages  the  student  to  identify  himself  with 
the  world  of  business  ...  as  a  worker,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
consumer. 

/Vo  longer  need  you  ^^translate**  the  text  .  .  .  you  are  free 
to  direct  the  many  activities  provided  in  this  program! 

Logical  Unit  Organization,  with  a  preview  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Unit  assures  ease  of  study  and  presentation.  Activities  in¬ 
clude  Building  Your  Vocabulary,  Learning  by  Doing,  Checking 
Your  Reading,  Improving  Your  Arithmetic,  Sharing  Your  Thinking 
and  Experience.  Close  Workbook  correlation  makes  for  faster, 
smoother  class  progress. 

General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  is  set  in  double-column 
format  for  easier  reading.  It  is  generously  illustrated  with  mod¬ 
ern  photographs  and  a  variety  of  charts  and  graphs.  Five  different 
colors,  in  addition  to  black,  are  used  throughout .  .  .  for  heightened 
interest  .  .  .  for  better  emphasis.  A  complete  program:  Text.  Work¬ 
book,  Te$t»,  Teachers  Manual  and  Key, 
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Wool 


as  an  Apparel  Fiber 


by  Giles  E,  Hopkins 


Part  One 

The  Fiber  We  See 
Fiber  Measurement 
The  Eflects  of  Time, 
Temperature  and 
Moisture 

Pbvsical  Structure 
C'bemical  Structure 
Pari  Twn 
Texture  and  Hand 
Fit,  Shape  Retention 
and  Tailoring 
Wrinkle  Resistance 


Color  and  Dyeing 
Soil  Resistance 
Cleaning 
Wear  Resistance 
Tear  Resistance 
Weathering  Resistance 
Perspiration  Resistance 
Moth  Resistance 
W’armth 

W'ool  in  Warm  Weather 
Rain  Rcpellency 
Flammability 
Rlends 


Hkrk  is  an  easy-to-read,  fascinating  storx’  about 
wool,  the  wonder  fiber  as  used  in  fabrics  throughout 
the  ages. 

In  a  period  of  widespread  confusion  about  the 
properties  of  fibers,  WOOL  as  an  Apparel  Fiber  is 
a  clear  statement  of  time-  and  laboratory-proven 
facts  about  the  wool  fiber  and  the  characteristics  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics.  Some  date  back  to  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization.  Others  only  recently 
were  brought  to  light  through  scientific  study  made 
possible  by  the  electron  microscope. 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  you  in  non-technical  language- 
illustrated  with  numerous  line  drawings— a  practical, 
complete  and  objective  presentation  of  wool  as  we 
see  it,  handle  it,  fabricate  it,  and  use  it. 


About  the  author . . ; 


GILES  E.  HOPKINS  is  internationally  known  as  the 
pioneer  of  funetionalized  researeh  and  development  in 
textile  mills.  He  has  been  teehnical  direetor  of  The  Wool 
Bureau,  hie.,  since  its  inception  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  wcxil  and  its  performance. 


plus  complete  hihlio^raphij 
and  cas\f-to-use  index 


HINEHAHT  6i  CO.,  Dept.  B-5 

232  Madison  Aseiuie,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  _  copies  of  WOOL  AS  AN  APPAREL 

FIBER,  by  Giles  E.  Hopkins  at  $1.50  per  copy. 


□  1  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $_ 


□  Please  send  details  of  loiccr  costs  for  a 
special  (piantity  purchase  offer. 


Professional  .Address 


RINEHART  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


j  City. 


_Z(  )iie _ State. 
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NolHmbt 
About  If! 

Top-of-the-List  Book 
for  Almost  Everyone! 


Heacl  these  tvpiral  answers 
to  the  (jiiestion.  “Do  you  find 
your  Merriani  Wrl>ster  dic¬ 
tionary  of  real  use  or  value?’ 


No  doubt  about  it,  Webster's  New  Co1le{;iate 
Dictionary  helps  you  build  Kord  power  ,  .  . 
and  word  power  helps  you  to  success  in  your 
chosen  field. 

With  the  New  Collegiate  you  have  at  your 
eoniinand  clear  definitions,  correct  spelling, 
pronunciations,  abbreviations,  word  divisions, 
synonyms,  and  general  information  of  all 
kinds. 

No  doubt  about  it,  only  when  you  own  a 
Merriam-Webster*  dictionary  can  you  always 
be  sure  vou're  right.  Only  .i/crr/«wi-Webstcr 
dictionaries  are  based  on  Webster's  New 
International  Di<'tionary.  Second  Edition  .  .  . 
‘‘the  Supreme  Autbority”  througbout  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  Ask  for  Webster's  New 
(Collegiate  Dictionary  at  , 


Cl 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Moss. 
*Mcrriam-Wcb$fer  dictionaries  ore  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  the  original  work  of  Noah  Webster, 
America's  greatest  lexicographer.  They  are  kept 
constantly  up  to  dote  by  the  famed  permanent 
Merriam-Webster  editorial  staff. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Forty  Phones  on  One  Line— 

Americus,  Georgia,  a  small  town  135 

miles  south  of  Atlanta,  has  become  the 
testing  ground  for  a  new  idea  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  that  is  likely  to 
make  the  telephone  a  staple  farm  item. 
Rural  service  has  been  held  back  by  the 
high  cost  of  running  lines  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  exchange  in  the  nearest  town.  For 
every  party  line,  one  pair  of  wires  had 
to  be  put  up— or  up  to  15  miles  of  wire 
for,  maybe,  eight  families.  That  put  the 
telephone  in  the  luxury  class  for  most 
rural  residents.  But  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  from  Bell  Labs  makes  it  possible 
for  five  times  as  many  families  to  use 
the  same  pair  of  wires— that’s  40  fami¬ 
lies  on  one  wire. 

•  Key  element  in  this  new  rural  serv¬ 
ice  plan  is  the  transistor— the  tiny  am¬ 
plifier  that  Bell  Labs  developed  six 
years  ago.  With  transistors,  you  can 
send  a  number  of  messages  over  a  single 
pair  of  wires  at  the  same  time  without 
hearing  garbled  chatter  when  you  lift 
the  receiver.  That’s  because  the  transis¬ 
tor,  like  the  vacuum  tube,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  send  out  each  message  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  frequency. 

■  The  Business  Slide- 

President  Eisenhower  will  sweat  out 
the  slide  for  a  while  longer  before  act¬ 
ing  on  his  commitment  to  prime  the 
pump  more— w'hen  and  if  necessary. 
.Miuch  figures  on  business  won’t  set 
IX)licy.  Eisenhower  did  talk  about 
March  as  something  of  a  test  month. 
Despite  the  headlines  at  the  time,  he 
didn’t  get  very  far  out  on  any  limb. 
May  will  tell  the  storv'.  If  the  slide  flat¬ 
tens  out,  the  President  will  stay  with 
present  policy.  But,  if  the  trend  is  still 
down,  you  will  see  shifts— on  tax. 
budget-balancing,  and  deficit  stands. 

■  Color  TV^  Rent  Plans— 

With  the  television  iudirstry  split 
wide  open  on  how  its  long-awaited  color 
is  going  to  take  in  the.se  early  stages, 
Emerson  Radio  &  Phonograph  Corpora¬ 
tion  last  week  spelled  out  some  of  the 
details  on  its  color-set  rental  plan. 

•  For  the  first  month,  consumers  will 
pay  a  rental  charge  of  $200;  this  in¬ 
cludes  delivery,  installation,  and  in¬ 
struction  on  how  the  set  works.  After 
that,  the  charge  will  be  $75  a  month, 
which  will  cover  all  service  charges  as 
well.  Custo.Tiers  may  rent  the  sets  for  as 
long  as  they  want,  will  pay  in  advance. 
They  can’t  buy  the  sets;  neither  can 
they  apply  the  rental  to  the  purchase 
of  a  set— a  fact  that  raises  the  question 
of  how  many  takers  Emerson  will  have 
at  this  rate. 

What  Emerson  won’t  tell  is  how 
much  the  dealers-who  will  rent  the 


sets,  too— will  have  to  pay.  Its  distribu¬ 
tors  won’t  rent  from  the  manufacturer, 
but  will  act  as  agents  for  the  factory. 

■  What  the  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Newspaper  racks  are  going  into  all 
Nashville  buses  to  offset  transit  com¬ 
pany  losses.  Racks  and  slotted  coin 
boxes,  next  to  the  driver,  will  dispense 
morning  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Tennessean  and  evening  editions  of  the 
Banner.  The  bus  company  keeps  2  cents 
on  each  5-cent  daily  and  3  cents  on 
each  1 5-cent  Sunday  paper  sold. 

•  Cook  booklet  for  men,  which  uses 
pictures  instead  of  text  recipes,  is  U.  S. 
Brewers  Foundation’s  newest  sales  de¬ 
vice.  The  booklet.  How  to  Keep  That 
Gal  in  Your  Life,  features  dishes  that 
go  well  with  beer. 

•  A  low-priced  lighter  is  Ronson’s 
newest  bid  to  reverse  the  sales  slump  it 
has  been  experiencing.  Its  new  wind- 
proof  Windlite  model  will  retail  for 
$3.95,  lowest-priced  item  Ronson  has 
marketed  in  20  years.  W’indlite  features 
a  slotted  collar  to  deflect  wind,  a  wick 
of  Fiberglas,  and  an  extra-large  fuel 
container  with  a  removable  base. 

•  Wimton  cigarettes,  R.  J,  Reynolds’ 
new  king-size,  filter-tip  brand,  will  cost 
only  2  cents  a  pack  more  than  its  top¬ 
selling  Camel.  Winston  will  undersell 
most  rival  filter  brands  by  from  4  to  7 
cents  a  pack.  One  exception:  Brown 
and  Williamson’s  Viceroy. 

•  The-  world’s  first  commercial  mov¬ 
ing  sidewalk  will  go  into  operation  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  It  uill  handle 
10,400  passengers  an  hour,  will  shuttle 
between  the  stations  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
Railroad.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  and  Stephens-Adamson  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  built  the  227-foot 
conveyor.  General  Electric  Company 
developed  the  electrical  system. 

•  Flying  on  the  cuff  is  the  latest 
project  of  Pan-American  World  Air¬ 
ways.  Pan.Am’s  credit  plan  will  go  into 
effect  May  1,  will  cover  hotel  and  other 
expenses  as  well  as  actual  flight  tickets. 
The  terms:  10  per  cent  dowm,  with  pay¬ 
ments  running  up  to  twenty  months. 

•  Deposits  in  the  nation’s  528  mutual 
savings  banks  hit  a  new  high  in  Febru¬ 
ary  with  a  $24.7  billion  total,  up  $116 
million  from  January’s  figure.  During 
Febiuary,  the  banks  increased  their 
mortgage  holdings  by  $108  million  and 
CKirporate  and  municipal  securities  by 
$48  million,  but  holdings  of  G(wem- 
ment  lM)nds  dipped  $3  million.  New 
York  state  banks  accounted  for  a  gain 
of  $57.9  million— nearly  half  of  the  na¬ 
tional  total  gain. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Business  firms  today  use  more  than  three  times 
as  many  IBM’s  as  all  other  makes  of  electric 
typewriters  combined. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  number  of  IBM’s 
used  in  schools  has  more  than  doubled  .  .  . 
and  the  trend  is  growing  more  rapidly  every  day. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  train  your  students 
on  “The  Teaching  Typewriter’’—  the  one 
they’re  most  apt  to  use  later  on  the  job? 


electric 

typewriter 

The  Teaching  Typewriter’" 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
.590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


PM 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES.  National's  exclusive  do  automatically  operators  cannot  do  wrong, 
combination  of  automatic  features  does  up  to  ^  Operator  training  is  simplified,  and  operators 
of  the  work  automatically  — and  what  machines  are  happier  because  their  work  is  made  easier. 


CASH  REGISTERS.  Nationals  are  used  in  ticket 
offices  and  on  dining  cars  to  speed  service,  provide 
valuable  control  and  information. 


Q4^StlotuUA,  save  us  $359,000  a  year 
..repay  their  cost  every  10  months!" 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


'America's  First  Railroad' 


No  matter  what  the  size  or  type  of 
your  business.  National  machines 
pay  for  themselves  out  of  the 
money  they  save,  then  continue  sav* 
ings  as  handsome  annual  profit. 


public  service;  and  use  National  Adding 
Machines  for  general  figure  work. 

“Our  investment  in  Nationals  is  $302,296, 
and  we  estimate  the  resulting  annual  savings 
in  expense  is  $359,000.  Thus  the  machines 
return  about  100%  on  the  investment  every 
10  months.” 


“Constantly  improved  mechanization  is  the 
key  to  good  railroad  operation.  Even  our 
accounting  and  statistics  must  run  ‘on 
schedule.’  National  Accounting  Machines 
sharply  reduce  our  cost  of  Payroll  Account¬ 
ing,  Check  and  Voucher  Waiting,  Accounts 
fK'Cv’ivable,  Disbursement  Analysis,  and 
numerous  other  accounting  jobs. 

“We  also  use  National  Cash  Registers  in 
ticket  offices  and  dining  cars  for  control  and 


Vice-President,  Finance  and  Accounting 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BEGISTEH  COMPANY, 
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Modern  Building  for  Business  Training 
in  Chicago's  Luther  High  School  North 


Hrautifiil  I.uther  Higli.  in  a  residential  community,  is  a  split-level 
selio(d  in  brick  and  glass.  It  lias  a  special  suite  for  business  <'lasses. 


The  new  Lutheran  liigh  school 
in  Chicago  is  located  in  a  fine 
new  residential  section  on  the 
“near  north  side”  of  the  city.  It  cost 
$950,000  to  build  (the  entire  cost 
was  met  by  free-will  gifts),  and  it 
is  equipped  for  about  725  students— 
the  faculty  of  30  already  work  with 
some  600  students. 

■  Background:  Part  of  a  Plan— 

The  Lutheran  churches  in  and 
near  Chicago  have  had  one  or  more 
schools  of  their  own  since  1915, 
when  Luther  Institute  was  founded. 
The  Institute  became  officially  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1921. 

Since  then  the  program  has  c.x- 
panded;  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lutheran  High  School  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Greater  Chicago,  a  plan  for 
three  Lutheran  high  schools  has 
been  developed.  The  first  school, 
Luther  High  ScIkm)!  South,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  in  operation  for  some 
time.  The  new  school  is  Luther 
High  School  North.  Construction  on 
Luther  High  School  West  is  to 
begin  soon. 

■  The  School,  in  General- 

.•\s  the  accompanying  picture 
shows,  the  new  Luther  High  School 
North  is  a  handsome  building  that 
blends  well  into  its  residential  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  exterior  walls  of  the 
classroom  wing  of  the  school  plant 
are  predominantly  glass,  giving 
classrooms  very  gootl  light;  the 
other  walls  are  of  brick.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  on  a  split-level  plan,  partly  to 
realize  the  economy  of  two-story 
construction  on  a  restricted  site,  and 
partly  to  separate  the  classroom  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  from  the  sec¬ 
tions  used  for  sports  and  adult  ac¬ 
tivities. 

•  On  the  upper  classroom  level 


are  seven  classrooms,  a  teachers’ 
lounge,  offict's,  and  library.  (Inter¬ 
esting  sidelight:  the  library  is  di¬ 
vided  by  low  stacks  of  book  shelves, 
so  arranged  as  to  create  secluded 
areas  without  destroying  spacious¬ 
ness.  ) 

•  On  the  lower  elassroom  level, 
the  fUx>rs  of  which  are  three  feet 
below  ground  level,  are  the  music 
room,  shop  and  art  room,  two  voca¬ 
tional  business  rooms,  a  c'ommercial 
department  office,  two  science  labo¬ 
ratories,  and  storage  r(K)ms. 

•  On  the  (uljacent  ground  level 
are  mathematic^s  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  classrooms,  a  homemaking 
room,  gymnasium,  locker  rooms,  and 
kitchen.  The  gymnasium  is  huge, 
designed  to  accommodate  a  meeting 
of  2,500  persons,  or  a  league  ba.sket- 
ball  game  with  750  s^x^ctators,  or 
two  games  without  spectators. 

■  The  Classrooms  in  General— 

Luther  High  North  features  large. 


GERALDINE  T.  SCHMIDTT 

Luther  High  School  North 
Chicago  34,  Illinois 


airy’  classrooms;  they  are  almost 
scpiare  (in  contrast  with  the  usual 
long,  narrow  arrangement),  to 
favor  forum-type  group  discussion 
instead  of  h'ctures  and  recitations. 

The  rooms  have  wall-sized  case¬ 
ment  windows,  fluorescent  lighting, 
large  green  chalk  Ixtards,  movable 
desks,  built-in  closets,  and  a  modem 
intercom  system.  The  walls  are  in 
pastel  shades,  and  this,  with  the 
light  satin  finish  of  all  the  wood 
used,  produces  a  most  inviting  at¬ 
mosphere.  Each  room  has  an  electric 
chx'k,  thermostatic  heat  c'ontrol,  and 
built-in  shelves  for  a  library. 

Each  teacher  has  a  twin-i^edestal 
gray-steel-and-chrome  desk  and  fil¬ 
ing  cabinet. 

The  casement  windows  are 
equipped  with  Venetian  blinds  so 
that  daylight  may  be  used  as  much 
as  possible.  The  corridors  are  wide, 
and  they’  are  lined  with  built-in 
lockers;  they  are  lighted  by  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps.  Asphalt  tile,  in  cheerful 
and  colorful  patterns,  brighten  the 
floors.  The  ceilings  of  the  corridors 
and  classrooms  —  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  teachers  will  be  glad  to 
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The  typing  room  has  linoleum-topped  steel  desks  and 
adjustable  posture  chairs,  40  stations  in  the  room. 


The  shorthand  room,  shown  here  set  up  for  a  Comp¬ 
tometer  class,  also  has  steel  chairs  and  desks. 


know!— are  of  aeotistic  tile;  and  the 
walls  between  classrooms  are  of 
sound-deadening  cinder  block. 

■  Business  Department  Rooms— 

Some  business  classes  meet  in  reg¬ 
ular  academic  classroooms,  but  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  department  is  its 
first-floor  suite.  This  consists  of  a 
typing  room  (which  is  used  for 
other  purposes,  too)  and  a  short¬ 
hand  room  ( also  used  for  other 
courses),  with  a  storage  room  and 
office  between  the  two  classrooms. 

•  The  two  classrooms  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  70  tliree-drawer  gray 
steel  “Skyliner”  desks,  70  “Cosco” 
posture  chairs,  steel  teachers’  desks, 
and  steel  filing  cabinets.  The  pos¬ 
ture  chairs  have  “glides”  instead  of 
casters;  hut  otherwise  the  posture 
chairs  are  standard,  with  adjustable 
backs,  finger-tip  controls  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  seats  and  venti¬ 
lated  plastic-cxivered  foam-nibber 
seats.  Tlie  desks,  too,  are  somewhat 
adjustable— their  glides  may  be 
screwed  in  or  out.  to  alter  the  height; 
but,  of  course,  this  alteration  is  not  a 
daily  matter.  The  drawers  of  the 
desks  are  bearing-glided,  and  so  they 
draw  silently  and  easily.  The  tops  of 
the  desks  are  of  nonglare  linoleum, 
have  rounded  comers,  and  are  con¬ 
toured  with  neat  clirome  trim. 

•  The  typing  room  has  two  doors 
into  the  corridor  and  one  into  the 
odice;  it  has  40  typing  stations:  40 
steel  desks  and  Cosco  chairs.  There 
is  a  large  storage  cabinet  for  sup¬ 
plies.  The  room  is  used  for  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand,  transcription, 
office  practice,  and  typing. 

Its  equipment  includes  16  new 


R.  C.  Allens  and  24  older  Under¬ 
woods  and  Royals.  All  our  machines 
go  into  shops  each  summer  for  a 
complete  cleaning  and  overhaul;  we 
have  just  been  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  policy  of  exchanging  a 
third  of  our  machines  each  year— 
which  is  how  we  got  the  new 
Allens.  The  room  is  light,  air>', 
sound-muted,  and  large:  it  measures 
29  by  38  feet. 

•  The  shorthand  room  is  some¬ 
what  smaller— 29  by  24  feet— and  is 
furnished  with  30  steel  desks  and 
posture  chairs.  The  room  is  also 
used  for  some  machines  instruc¬ 
tion;  the  machines  are  kept  in  a 
special  steel  cabinet  when  not  in 
use,  freeing  the  desks  for  our  be¬ 
ginning  shorthand  classes. 

•  The  departmental  office,  located 
between  and  opening  into  the  h\'o 
classrooms,  is  19  by  10  feet.  The 
office  has  an  executive  desk,  a  work 
table,  and  a  number  of  business- 
machines  stations,  for  the  office  is 
used  for  some  of  the  office-practice 
and  offict^-machines  class  w'ork. 
Among  other  office  facilities  are  a 
radio-phonograph,  a  15-drawer  card 
file  for  departmental  records,  an 
IBM  U’pewriter,  and  an  A.  B.  Dick 
Xo.  450  Mimeograph  machine. 

•  The  storage  room,  which  is  10 
feet  square,  opens  into  the  office.  It 
has  three  shelves  along  two  sides, 
for  duplicating  and  other  supplies; 
it  contains  three  4-drawer  files  and 
two  steel  cabinets— one  for  visual 
aids  and  supplies,  one  for  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher’s  special  materials. 

The  visual-aids  eejuipment,  includ¬ 
ing  a  portable  screen  and  two  pro¬ 


jectors  on  wheeling  stands,  are  kept 
in  the  storage  room. 

■  A  Word  about  Routines— 

The  business  department  has  two 
full-time  and  one  part-time  teacher; 
the  writer  is  chairman  and  also  stu¬ 
dent-placement  counselor— we  have 
a  full  program  of  part-time  and  sum¬ 
mer  employment.  Except  for  Comp- 
tometry,  which  is  a  one-semester 
cotirse,  all  our  courses  are  full  year¬ 
long  programs.  All  vocational  work 
is  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

■  Roster  of  Equipment— 

The  equipment  provided  for  our 
department  includes: 

70  “Skyliner”  steel  desks  (Orn,!  Metals 
Company,  Model  No.  3420) 

70  “Cosco”  posture  chairs 
1  “Cosco”  executive  posture  chair 
1  R.  C.  Allen  bookkeeping  machine 
8  “Tliumlatch”  steel  filing  cabinets 
1  A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph,  Model  450 
1  A.  B.  Dick  portable  Mimeoscope  and 
assorted  styluses,  screens,  etc. 

1  Rexograph  spirit  duplicator 
12  Felt  &  Tarrant  Comptometers 

2  Electric  Comptometers 
1  16-inch  paper  cutter 

1  2-line  telephone,  with  6  intercom  office 
buttons 

1  set  of  typing  rhythm  records 
30  shorthand  dictation  records 
12  Underwood  typewriters 
12  Royal  typessTiters 
16  R.  C.  Allen  typewriters  (regular) 

1  R.  C.  Allen  { 18-inch  carriage) 

1  IBM  electric  typewriter 
1  (rented)  Dictaphone  dictation  machine 
1  ( rented )  Dictaphone  transcriber 
1  (rented)  set  of  training  DictabelLs 


All  the  furniture  and  the  electric 
typewriter  were  provided  or  paid  for 
by  businessmen— who  like  our  grad¬ 
uates  and  want  them  to  be  well 
trained. 
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A  New  Appraisal  of  the  Small-Loan  Business 


DR.  F.  H.  CANE 

School  of  Commerce 
Northwestern  University 


HE  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  small- 
loan  business  that  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  publication  contained 
much  of  interest  to  teachers  of  finance. 
We  have  all  been  intripued  by  the 
problems  faced  by  this  industry  during 
its  period  of  rapid  expansion. 

In  the  years  of  our  youth,  consumer 
finance  was  a  new  business.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  neither  numerous  nor  large. 
Their  credit  and  investment  standing 
was  unrecognized  and  as  yet  unproved. 
Few  of  us  believed  them  to  have  the 
potential  economic  significance  they 
have  exhibited  in  recent  years.  Yet,  in 
the  short  span  of  four  decades,  many 
companies  in  the  field  have  grown  in 
stature  to  the  point  where  their  credit 
and  investment  standing  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  their  customers  are 
numberixl  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  even  in  millions. 

A  surprising  fac*t  about  this  industry 
is  that  its  greatest  growth  occurred 
after  the  commercial  banks  belatedly 
became  aware  of  the  credit  needs  of 
consumers  and  opened  installment- 
credit  departments  on  a  widespread 
scale.  Many  questions  grow  out  of  this 
apparent  contradiction:  Is  there  a  need 
for  an  extensive  small-loan  service?  Why 
are  the  rates  relatively  high?  Are  they, 
in  fact,  unnecessarily  high? 

Recalling  the  injunction,  “The  Past 
is  Prologue,  Study  the  Past!”  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Archives  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  I  examined  the  origins  of  the 
business  and  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law  on  which  it  is  erected.  That  (*x- 
amination  not  only  aided  me  in  answer¬ 
ing  specific  questions  about  the  industry 
but  also  provided  the  perspective  and 
understanding  needed  in  an  evaluation 
of  the  small-loan  business  today. 

■  Small-Loan  Services  Are  Essential— 

The  need  for  financial  aid  or  cash 
in  emergencies  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  In  ancient  times,  when  trade 
took  the  form  of  barter,  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  were  more  frequently  “loaned” 


than  was  cash.  Often  such  “loans”  were 
really  help  from  neighbors  and  rela¬ 
tives  with  no  thought  of  repayment. 

But,  with  the  passage  of  time,  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  occurred.  In  America,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  movement  of  population  to 
the  cities,  and  the  development  of 
machine  mass-production  changed  the 
structure  of  society'.  A  nation  of  farmers 
and  artisans  became  wage  earners  with¬ 
out  reserves  of  food,  clothing,  or  money. 
VVTien  regular  pay  ceased  or  necessities 
increased,  wage  earners  had  to  bor¬ 
row.  Loans  were  made  in  the  form  of 
cash  rather  than  in  services  or  com¬ 
modities,  and  repayment  in  cash  was 
expected  by  the  lender. 

As  the  urban  movement  increased 
and  the  country  became  highly  indus¬ 
trialized,  the  need  for  cash  lending  in 
small  amounts  became  all  the  more  ap¬ 
parent.  But  years  passed  before  effec¬ 
tive  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  enacted.  It  was  impossible 
profitably  to  supply  small-loan  service 
at  rates  of  charge  which  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  traditional  6  to  8 
per  cent  a  year  simple  interest  set  by 
most  state  usury  laws.  The  result  was 
the  rise  of  the  loan  shark,  who  met  the 
very  real  need  for  cash  in  emergencies, 
but  at  much  higher  rates  than  usury' 
laws  permitted. 


Editorial  Note 

In  the  November,  December,  and  fanuary 
issues  of  this  magazine  there  appeared  a 
most  revealing  discussion  of  “The  Small- 
Loan  Business,  Saint  or  Sinner?”  by  Dr. 
Karl  C.  P<earson.  His  comments  have 
stirred  wide  interest  among  teachers  and 
within  the  consumer- loan  industry.  Now 
another  qualified  writer  adds  his  voice 
to  the  defense  of  loan  practices.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest:  Doctor  Cane,  although  agree¬ 
ing  with  Doctor  Pearson  in  most  aspects 
of  the  problem,  differs  markedly  with  him 
on  two  controversial  issues:  how  rates 
should  be  stated  and  whether  tie-in  in¬ 
surance  should  be  permitted. 


To  secure  excessive  rates,  loan  sluirks 
made  use  of  devices  of  doubtful  legality. 
Tliese  included  charges  for  “services,” 
“expenses,”  and  the  tie-in  sale  of  some¬ 
times  worth-while,  but  usually  un¬ 
wanted,  articles. 

Anyone  who  seeks  proof  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  then  existed  throughout 
the  country  need  only  look  to  the 
areas  where  they  still  exist — to  the  five 
states  that  have  no  small-loan  laws,  or 
to  the  seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  laws  that  are  largely 
or  wholly  inoperative.  (These  include 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 
the  entire  belt  of  Southern  states  from 
Texas  to  the  Carolinas  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.) 

■  Origin  of  the  Small-Loan  Law— 

The  small-loan  law,  which  exists  to¬ 
day  in  effective  or  reasonably  effective 
form  in  thirty-six  states,  owes  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  studies  made  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  great  philanthropic  organizations 
devoted  to  social  welfare.  Their  studies 
revealed  the  real  need  for  small  loans— 
and  for  a  stringent  regulatory’  law  that 
would  protect  the  borrower. 

In  order  to  prevent  exploitation 
of  the  borrower,  the  framers  of  the 
Uniform  Small  Loan  Law  established 
a  maximum  for  the  total  gross  charge 
made  to  the  lender,  whether  the  lender 
called  it  interest,  charges,  expenses, 
bonuses,  commissions  or  what  you  will. 
This  all-inclusive  rate  of  charge— often 
considererl  the  most  important  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law— was  fixed  at  a  maximum  that 
was  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  defray 
all  costs  of  the  lender  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  prohibition 
against  extra  charges  was  stated  in  a 
most  inclusive  manner. 

For  example,  the  Illinois  Small  Loan 
Law,  after  providing  for  a  sliding  scale 
of  interest  charges  ranging  from  3  to 
1  per  cent  a  month,  states:  “, . .  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  interest  herein  provided  for, 
no  furtlier  f)r  other  charge  or  amount 
whatsoever  for  any  examination,  serv¬ 
ice,  brokerage,  commission,  expense, 
fee,  insurance  premium,  or  bonus  or 
other  thing,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  charged,  contracted 
for,  or  receivcxl,  except  when  a  chattel 
mortgage  is  recorded  .  . 

The  maximum  charge  was  stated  in 
terms  of  a  moutJiIy  rate  because  it  was 
anticipated  that  loans  would  usually  Ire 
repaid  monthly.  (Both  the  all-incJiusive 
charge  provision  and  the  monthly  state¬ 
ment  of  rate  are  also  features  of  the 
credit-union  law,  which  likewise  owes 
its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  social-welfare 
groups.)  The  framers  of  the  law  rec¬ 
ognized  a  neetl  for  a  higher  rate  of 
charge  than  was  customarx  on  com¬ 
mercial-bank  credit  extensions,  which 
were,  and  still  are,  usually  larger  in 
amount,  are  subjwt  to  h‘ss  risk,  and 
involve  smaller  hairdling  expenses. 

Both  to  protect  the  borrower  and  to 
provide  him  with  an  incentive  to  repay 
his  loan  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  charge  be  made  only 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  cash  actually 
received,  and  only  for  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  days  the  money  is  outstanding. 
Small-loan  laws  have  also  required  full 
disclosure  to  the  borrower  of  the  terms 
of  his  contract,  including  the  rate  of 
charge. 

B  How  Has  the  Law  Worked?— 

“Effective  small-loan  legislation  saves 
millions  of  consumers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  day  of  the  year.  This  is  no 
idle  propaganda  statement.  It  is  a  fact 
carx  ed  out  of  fortx'  years  of  experience.” 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wallace 
P.  Mors,  eminent  authoritx-  in  the  field, 
xvhose  pamphlet  Small  Loan  Latvs 
(10th  edition)  xvas  published  recently 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Westeni  Reserx’e  Universitx'. 

Small-loan  laxx’s,  folloxving  the  basic 
fonn  recommended  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  effectively  protect  85  per 
cent  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
countrx’  in  thirty -six  states.  Under  these 
laxxs,  the  licensed  companies  (vari¬ 
ously  called  consumer-finance  com¬ 
panies,  small-loan  companies,  or  li¬ 
censed  lenders)  proxide  a  serx’ice  to 
more  xvage  earners  xvithin  the  income 
group  from  $150  to  $400  a  month  than 
does  any  other  fonn  of  financial  agency. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one  family 
out  of  every  fix’e  in  those  states  uti¬ 
lizes  the  serxdces  of  licensed  consumer- 
firuince  companies. 

The  laxv  proxides  for  supervision  by 
a  state  official,  who  makes  annual  and 
special  examinations  of  licensees,  re¬ 
quires  annual  reports,  and  is  authorized 
to  revoke  licenses  and  to  make  niles 
and  regulations  for  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Annual  Report  (1949)  of  the 
Superxisor  of  the  Division  of  Consumer 


Cretlit  of  the  Wisconsin  Banking  De¬ 
partment  has  this  to  say  about  the 
Laxv:  “The  Uniform  Small  Loan  laxv 
has  met  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to 
make  available  to  nix.-essitous  borroxvers 
in  Wisconsin  an  adequate,  efficient,  and 
competitix'e  small-loan  service  at  a 
charge  to  the  borroxver  that  is  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  charge 
is  higher  than  that  permitted  by  ex¬ 
isting  usury  laxvs.  Hoxvever,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  loans  are  usually 
made  to  borroxvers  xvithout  substantial 
security,  xx'ith  the  result  that  the  ex- 
jienses  of  making  and  collecting  the 
loans  are  necessarily  higher  than  the 
avtrage  bank  loan. 

“In  addition,  small-loan  companies 
are  not  permitted  to  accept  deposits, 
xx’ith  the  result  that  their  cost  of  money 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  their 
competitors.  .  .  .  The  experience  of  this 
Department  xvith  the  Small  Loan  Laxv 
has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  fact  that  xve  have 
received  only  one  justifiable  complaint 
in  the  seventeen  years  xve  have  admin¬ 
istered  the  laxx'.” 

■  Is  the  Rate  Too  High?— 

Anyone  examining  the  small-loan 
business  is  brought  sfjuarely  up  against 
the  cjUC‘stion,  “Is  the  rate  too  high?” 

From  an  initial  rate  of  per  cent  a 
month,  the  axorage  rate  has  declined 
ox'er  the  period  of  almost  fortx’  years 
since  the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Laxv  xvas 
first  adopted,  to  the  present  ax'erage 
over-all  rate  of  Ijetxveen  2  and  3  per 
cent  a  month  in  most  states.  In  this 
business— as  in  all  business  ventures— 
most  of  the  gross  income  is  absorbed  by 
operating  expenses.  The  net  income 
(after  taxes,  but  before  payment  of 
intcTest  and  dixndends  to  those  xvho 
furnish  the  capital)  averages  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  assets  Jised  in  the 
business.  A  “net”  of  6  per  cent  is  con¬ 
sidered  “a  fair  return”  in  the  public 
utility  and  transiwrtation  fields  xxhere 
raters  of  charge  are  also  subjent  to  state 
regulation. 

In  those  fexv  states  xxhere  rates  are 
above  the  ax’erage,  the  rate  of  net  in¬ 
come  on  assets  invested  in  the  business 
is  also  above  ax'erage.  The  rex’erse  is 
tnie  in  states  xxhere  rates  are  beloxv 
the  average. 

A  state  legislature,  by  adopting  the 
Uniform  Small  Loan  Laxv,  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  rate  high  enough  to 
cover  the  necessarily  high  costs  of  con¬ 
sumer  lending  and  to  leave  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.  Tlie  rates  of  charge 
permitted  by  the  laxv  are  reviexved  from 
time  to  time  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
Since  the  laxv  almost  alxvays  requires 
lenders  to  submit  to  the  state  super- 
x-isorv'  agency  annual  reports  covering 
income  and  expenses,  these  become  a 
matter  of  public  record;  the  only 
(juestion  usually  at  issue  is  the  adequacy 
of  the  rate. 


■  The  Method  of  Rate  Statement— 
.Mthough  the  L^niform  Small  Loan 
Laxv,  xvith  its  provision  for  a  maximum 
monthly  rate  of  chirrge,  has  been 
adopted  and  is  xxorking  effectively  in 
thirty-six  states,  the  method  of  rate 
statement  is  still  occasionally  criticized. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  relationship 
betxx’een  lenders  and  the  public— both 
borroxving  and  nonborroxving  public— 
xvould  bt*  greatly  improved  if  the  single 
gross  charge  xvere  broken  doxvn  into 
separate  charges  for  interest,  for  inves- 
tigatit)!!,  for  expenses  of  handling,  etc., 
etc.  Their  contention  is  that  stating  a 
single  charge  that  may  be  as  high  as 
3  per  cent  a  month,  or  36  per  cent  a 
year,  is  “an  inx’itation  to  suicide  in 
public  relations.” 

It  xvill  be  admitted  that  a  breakdoxvn 
of  charges  xvould  focus  attention  on  the 
several  specific  costs  of  the  small-loan 
business.  The  borroxver  xvoidd  be  told 
just  xvhat  portion  of  the  total  charge  was 
to  coxier  the  interest  and  just  xxhat 
portion  xvas  allocated  to  cover  each 
spwific  operation  of  the  loan  company. 
But  although  the  “interest”  charge 
might  be  only  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent 
(xvell  xvithin  existing  usury  limits), 
the  total  charp,e  tcotild  be  no  less  than 
it  is  under  the  present  metluKl  of  state¬ 
ment.  The  real  xvay  to  lessen  criticism 
of  rates  is  to  find  some  xvay  to  loxver 
the  amount  of  total  charge,  if  that  is 
possible. 

If  charges  xvtTe  stated  separately, 
the  industry  xvoidd  hax’e  to  justifx’  to 
the  state  legislature  not  only  its  charge 
for  interest  but  the  charges  for  each 
separate  opt'ration  of  invt*stigation, 
processing  the  loan,  keeping  reewds, 
collecting  payments,  etc.  Doubtless  the 
companx’  xvould  be  accused  of  misrep- 
rt'sentation  by  those  xvithin  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  elsexvhere,  xvho  xvere  misled 
into  beliex’ing  the  “interest”  iwrtion  of 
the  group  of  charges  xvas  the  total 
charge.  Thus,  the  industrx'  xx’Oidd  hax'e 
to  overcome  a  mistnist  of  all  its  state¬ 
ments  and  representations  arising  solely 
from  a  form  of  rate  statement  that  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  rate  is  loxver  than  in  fact 
it  is. 

■  Reason  for  All-Inclusive  Rate— 

The  substantial  groxx-th  experiencetl 
by  the  small-loan  industry  in  those 
states  adopting  the  Uniform  Laxv  indi¬ 
cates  that  public  relations  are  quite 
satisfactory.  No  change  in  the  method 
of  stating  the  rate  appears  necessarx'.  In 
fact,  a  second  look  at  the  over-all 
charge  may  convince  us  of  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  reason  for  its  retention  xvithout 
modification. 

Hie  purpose  of  the  all-inclusive  rate 
(and  the  prohibition  against  extra 
charges)  in  the  small-loan  laxv  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  xvho  cannot  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Protection  is  needed  because 
this  group  includes  those  who,  because 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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FREE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL 

...  is  a  clear,  wonderfully  illustrated  book  of  32  pages. 


OMTRUCTOO’t  MANUAl 


FREE  TEACHER'S  MANUAL 

.  .  .  contains  complete  key  and  guide.  The  manuals  are  basis  of — 


A  Machine  Transcription 
Course  in  Ten  Lessons 


IF  YOUR  SCHOOL  ofiFers— is  think¬ 
ing  about  offi?ring— instruction  in  the 
operation  of  transcription  machine.s,  and 
if  you  haven’t  already  seen  the  neu'  ma¬ 
terial  prepared  for  you  by  the  Edison 
Voicewriter  people— quick:  roach  for 
your  school  letterhead  and  hustle  your 
request  to  them  at  99  Lakeside  Ave¬ 
nue,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  The  materials 
are  wonderful.  And  free. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Marian  Jo  Collins 
'Adelphi  College),  who  Ls  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  the  new  Edison  training 
kit  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  concise, 
and  hearteningly  interesting  learning 
aids  produced  bv'  a  manufacturer  for 
classroom  use. 

■  The  Course  Plan  Is  Precise— 

The  course  plan  assumes  that  “you 
are  able  to  type  accurately  at  a  mini¬ 


mum  rate  of  40  words  a  minute,  have  a 
gootl  command  of  English,  and  have 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  letter 
placement.”  To  make  sure  of  the  latter 
two  points,  the  author  provides  a  sug¬ 
gested  “(jualifying  test”  (spelling,  let¬ 
ter  factors,  word  choice)  that  the 
teacher  may  duplicate  and  use. 

•  Training  Materials.  The  learner 
builds  his  skill  through  a  series  of  les¬ 
sons  (called  “sets  of  directions,”  so  that 
experienced  typists  can  use  them  with¬ 
out  feeling  “schoolroomish”)  based  on 
using  a  set  of  four  training  discs  and  a 
correlated  instruction  manual.  Each 
practic'e  period  he  reads  directions,  does 
a  warmup  on  a  list  of  preview  spelling 
demons  from  the  period’s  dictation, 
reads  some  explanatory'  instructions, 
then  transcribes  from  one  of  the  first 
three  disx'S  (Disc  4  is  his  examination). 

•  A  Teachers  Manual  provides  the 
transcript  of  the  third  and  fourth  discs 
and  contains  some  helpful  course  sug¬ 
gestions. 

■  10  Periods  Does  It  Easily- 

Experienced  typists  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  may  well  telescope  the  schedule; 
but  this  is  the  general  outline: 

•  Period  1.  Qualifying  test. 

•  Period  2.  Studying  general  use  and 
handling  of  machine,  coached  by  the 
instruction  manual  and  first  side  of 
Disc  1.  There  is  no  transcribing,  but  a 
lot  of  listening  and  experimentiiig. 

•  Period  3.  Learning  to  transcribe 
paragraph  material,  from  the  second 
side  of  Disc  1.  Student  has  in  his  man¬ 
ual  a  key  to  the  dictation,  with  stop- 
pauses  clearly  indicated. 

•  Period  4.  Leivrning  to  estimate 
letter  length  from  index  slip  and  to  set 
up  letters.  Student  transcribes  first  side 
of  Disc  2,  has  a  pause  guide. 

•  Period  5.  Learning  to  interpret 
corrections;  transcribing  second  side  of 
Disc  2,  with  transcribing  guide. 

•  Periods  6,  7.  Student,  now  on  his 
own  without  a  transcribing  guide,  will 
probably  need  two  periods  to  transcribe 
correctly  the  first  side  of  Disc  3. 

•  Periods  8,  9.  Additional  transcrib¬ 
ing  practice  from  the  second  side  of 
Disc  3.  Learner  is  given  no  help. 

•  Period  10.  Student  takes  the  test 
on  Disc  4  (one  side  only),  can  earn 
his  .Achievement  Certificate  on  it. 

®  It’s  a  Complete  Package— 

The  Edison  kit,  therefore,  provides 
(a)  a  student  “textbook,”  (h)  set  of 
training  discs,  (c)  teacher’s  guide  and 
key,  (d)  index  slips  and  envelopes  for 
the  discs,  and  (e)  a  supply  of  .Achieve¬ 
ment  Certificates— all  free  to  any  school 
that  purchases  or  rents  an  Edison 
V’oicevvriter  for  training  use. 

Nor  is  Edison  niggardly:  they  will 
provide  multiple  sets  of  manuals  and 
discs— whatever  you  need  to  fit  the  in- 
stnictional  plan  for  your  course.  Now 
will  you  reach  for  that  schfxil  letter¬ 
head?— A/ari  C.  Lloyd,  BEW  Editor 


MAY,  1954 
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Favorite  teaching  devices 


TRANSCRIPTION:  Spelling  Analysis  Chart 


MISSPELLED  WORD  LIST:  Error  AoklysK  and  Dlagsoals  Sheet 

A 

■ 

c 

D 

■ 

r 

C 

1 

I 

J 

K 

L 

DATE 

SCORE 

WRITE  WORD 
AS  TOU  MIS¬ 
SPELLED  IT 

CORRBlTiai 

ROOT 

WORD 

RULE 

MEDIAL 

VOWEL 

SIRCLE  ARD 
DOUBLE 
CORSOHAinS 

PRomncuTioR 

FREPa 

k  ROOT 
V(SN> 

SUPPIX 
k  ROOT 
WORD 

meardr: 

lA 

95* 

accoBodate 

accQODOdat* 

accoModati 

1/5 

100* 

1/6 

90* 

•epermte 

separate 

sepaia 

e 

1/9 

Short 

hand  Claea 

aqult 

acquit 

S£qul 

t 

aincerly 

sincerely 

slrct 

rely 

1/10 

95* 

dleaapolnt 

disappoint 

dlsapp< 

lat 

1/11 

90i 

quanity 

quantity 

quantity 

principle 

principal 

principal 

Ill.W’E  FOUND  that  the  way  to  “do 
somethiiip”  about  spelliiig,  and  to 
do  it  successfully,  is  to  make  it  com¬ 
pletely  ftinctional— that  is,  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  pouncinp  avidly  on 
words  misspelled  in  transcripts,  spell¬ 
ing  tests,  business  letters,  and  other  stu¬ 
dent  work. 

Immediate  action  is  important;  it  is 
successful,  too,  because  it  is  intensive 
and  has  meaning  to  the  student.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  needs  to  learn  to 
spell  the  word  correctly;  he  has  just 
inissptdled  it. 

Working  on  that  assumption,  I  had 
my  students  keep  track  of  their  mis¬ 
spellings  on  5-by-3  cards.  They  c-om- 
piled  quite  a  lot  of  cards,  but  they 
didn’t  learn  to  spell  the  words  on  them. 
Wliat  students  need,  I  found,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  helps  them  leam  by  showing 
them  where  their  weaknesses  lie.  And 
that  led  to  the  development  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  work  sheet. 

The  work  sheet— it  may  be  duplicated 
easily— is  a  form  on  which  the  student 
maintains  a  record  of  his  spelling 
grades,  a  list  of  the  \\  ords  he  wrote  in¬ 
correctly,  a  retyping  of  the  w<  .d  cor¬ 
rectly  spelled,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
difficulty. 

Columns  .A  through  D  are  separated 
from  the  other>  on  the  form.  They  are 


for  recording  errors.  The  student  inserts 
the  date  in  Column  A,  his  day’s  spelling 
mark  in  Column  B,  his  incorrect  spell¬ 
ing  in  Column  C,  and  a  correct  re¬ 
spelling  in  Column  D.  Is  it  all  right 
for  him  to  type  his  misspelled  word 
incorrectly,  as  required  in  Column  C? 
Yes;  the  theory  of  negative  practice 
permits  it,  especially  since  the  incor¬ 
rect  spelling  is  followed  at  once  by 
correct  spelling— twice,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

The  remaining  columns  are  for  classi¬ 


fying  the  error.  The  student  misspelled 
accommodate,  using  only  one  m.  Thus, 
his  error  is  one  in  the  class  of  “single 
and  double  c'onsonants.”  He  therefore 
types  the  word  correctly  there.  If  he 
finds  that  he  has  many  w’ords  in  that 
column,  he  knows  something  about  his 
spelling  habits— knows  when  to  be  cau¬ 
tious,  when  to  use  the  dictionary. 

This  device  has  improved  spelling 
so  much  among  our  students  that  even 
they  like  it]— Mrs.  B.  M.  Royer,  Edison 
Technical  School,  Seattle,  Washington. 


SHORTHAND:  A  Class  Newspaper 


Do  YOU  need  an  antidote  for  that 
restlessness  your  advanced  short¬ 
hand  classes  always  show  about  this 
time  of  the  year?  Let  me  recommend 
your  letting  them— encouraging  them— 
publish  their  own  class  newspaper, 
in  sl’orthand.  We  have  tried  the  device 
in  our  school,  and  it  does  wonders  to 
rejuvenate  interest. 

Even  the  most  conscientious  student 
begins  to  lag  in  the  advanced  class  as 
he  pursues  speed  development  day 
after  day,  practices,  practices,  and  prac¬ 
tices.  He  begins  to  crave  “something 
different.”  And,  for  the  less-than-most- 


conscientious  ones,  it’s  more  than  a 
craving! 

I  have  tried  other  devices,  as  all  of 
us  have.  I  let  students  create  verses  and 
write  them— in  shorthand— on  the  chalk¬ 
board  now  and  then;  that  was  fine  for 
a  while.  Then  I  let  them  try  their  hands 
at  little  essays  on  business  procedures, 
and  we  ported  the  most  beautifully 
WTitten  ones  on  the  class  bulletin  board; 
this,  too,  they  tired  of  quickly. 

Then,  one  day  when  our  once-every- 
tw’o-months  school  newspaper  was  being 
distributed,  one  of  the  students  said, 
“Gee,  this  paper  comes  out  so  rarely. 


W’ish  we  had  one  that  came  out  more 
often.”  Another  student  added  impish¬ 
ly,  “Miss  Gamble  would  let  us  put  out 
one— if  it  were  in  shorthand!” 

Indeed  Miss  Gamble  would. 

Thus,  The  Commercial  Infoniier  was 
launched. 

Each  issue  has  c.  new  editorial  staff, 
a  committee  of  four  students  who  are 
friends  and  who  work  well  together. 
They  are  given  two  to  three  weeks  to 
gather  news  and  hectograph  copies  for 
distribution  to  their  classmates.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  the  editor; 
he  assigns  different  topics  for  his  as- 
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sociates  to  cover  and  write  up,  and  he 
takes  some  himself.  The  squad  does 
the  rewriting  and  polishing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  ' 

The  issues  include  topics  of  current 
interest  around  the  sclux)!,  a  gossip  col¬ 
umn  (wouldn’t  you  know  it!),  a  Who’s 
W’ho  around  the  school,  fashion  notes, 
jokes,  crossword  puzzles,  and  all  the  in¬ 
teresting  sideviews  of  all  teen-agers. 

After  the  material  is  gathered,  it  is 
drafted  into  shorthand— and  do  the  stu¬ 
dents  use  the  dictionary!  Then  the  best 
shorthand  penman  on  the  staff  puts  the 
material  into  Ditto  form.  We  use  a  very 
hard  lead  pencil,  well  sharpened— a 
No.  3  lead,  we  find,  is  excellent. 

When  the  master  sheets  are  pre¬ 
pared,  the  students  come  to  me  to  help 
them  use  the  duplicator  (by-product 
of  value:  the  students  leani  to  make 
excellent  masters  and  to  operate  the 
spirit  duplicator) . 

The  entire  project,  I  should  explain, 
is  done  after  school  or  on  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  own  time;  no  class  time  is  lost. 


W’e  make  enough  copies  for  the 
whole  commercial  department.  The 
day  we  distribute  the  copies,  we  use 
them  in  our  shorthand  classes.  The 
newspaper  is  read  aloud,  each  student 
taking  a  turn  at  the  reading-and  how 
they  hoot  if  they  see  an  error  in  an 
outline! 

You  c-annot  imagine  the  enjoyment 
the  students  take  in  their  shorthand 
newspaper.  “Why,”  said  one,  “it’s  al¬ 
most  like  having  our  own  Todays  Sec¬ 
ret  anj!” 

In  addition  to  enjoyment— 

•  Students  gain  confidence  in  their 
ability’  to  read  anyone’s  shorthand. 

•  Students  gain  practice  in  sight 
reading  unfamiliar  material,  which 
often  contains  new  vocabulary. 

•  Students  find  a  whole  new  world 
of  personal-use  value  in  shorthand. 

•  Every'one  in  the  school  has  taken 
a  new  interest  and  new  respect  for  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  shorthand. 

•  Best  of  all,  though,  the  project 
serves  its  original  purpose:  it  stimulates 


TYPEWRITING:  A  Salary-Plan  Project 


ONE  PROBLEM  of  small  high 
schools  with  just  one  year  of  typ¬ 
ing  is  the  development  of  real  job  pro¬ 
ficiency.  To  meet  the  problem,  we  de¬ 
veloped  a  unique  project  that  takes 
place  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  school 
year,  which  was  so  successful  that  it 
may  be  rtx'ommended  as  a  culminating 
project  for  the  first  year  w’hether  or  not 
there  is  a  second  year  of  instruction. 
It  is  of  special  value  because  it  gives 
students  a  “pnKlucfion  value”  for  their 
work— they  are  “paid”  piece  rates  for 
the  w’ork  they  do. 

The  students  “work”  for  the  “We’re 
Typing  Company.”  As  the  illustration 
below'  indicates,  there  are  nine  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  student  to  “earn”  a  pos¬ 
sible  $5.50. 

Job  1  consists  of  30  cents’  worth  of 
tables— the  states  and  capitals;  the 
months  and  number  of  days,  on  a  half 
sheet;  a  four-column  report.  The  stu¬ 
dent  loses  1  cent  for  each  error.  Part  of 
one  day  is  devoted  to  a  tabulation  re¬ 
view;  the  rest  of  that  period  and  the 


production  portions  of  the  next  two  pe¬ 
riods  are  allocated  to  tliis  Job. 

job  2  consists  of  filling  out  10  dupli¬ 
cated  invoice  forms  for  two  periods, 
after  devoting  a  half  period  to  their 
stud\’;  and  to  preparation  of  a  covering 
letter  in  the  half  period  remaining  the 
third  day.  This  job  pays  20  cents,  less 
1  for  each  error. 

Job  3  is  the  typing  of  a  five-page 
manuscript  (prepared  by  th..  students’ 
history  teacher),  present etl  in  rough 
draft.  A  half  period  is  spent  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  job;  three  and  a  half  periods  are 
set  aside  for  the  work.  This  pays  55 
cx'nts,  less  1  for  each  error. 

Job  4,  chainfeeding  envelopes,  occu¬ 
pies  one  day,  of  wliich  half  is  spent  in 
learning  how  to  chainfeed  and  half  is 
spent  in  production.  The  student  is 
given  30  envelopes,  gets  half  a  cent  for 
each  one  addressed  correctly. 

Job  5,  a  four-day  project  in  writing 
and  ty  ping  a  letter  of  application  and 
the  accompanying  personal  data  sheet, 
is  “worth”  35  cents,  less  1  cent  for  each 


H 


Th»  WS'RE  TypiKC  COMPAW  P»yroll 


TABUUTIOH 

INVOICES 

MARUSCNIFTS 

ENVELOPES 

DATA 

LETTERS 

TIMINCS 

EXTRA 

clearur: 

_ 

•35 

. 

Poiilble: 

•  30 

.20 

•  55 

•  15 

•  35 

1.90 

1.65 

.05 

everyone’s  interest  and  adds  zest  to  our 
work.— Mrs.  Joan  Gamble,  High  School, 
Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


error.  We  study  the  leO'*rs  prepared  by 
previous  classes. 

Job  6,  a  principal  interest,  is  the 
preparation  of  19  model  letters.  We  use 
15  or  16  days  for  this  project,  taking 
time  to  analyze  each  model  before  un¬ 
dertaking  to  type  it.  Students  are  al¬ 
lowed  10  minutes  and  10  cents  for  each 
letter,  minus  1  cent  for  each  error  and 
for  each  additional  minute. 

Job  7  is  not  really  a  job,  but,  rather, 
a  Ixmus  for  achievement  in  timed  writ¬ 
ings.  Each  day  throughout  tliese  six 
wtvks,  we  have  drills  and  timed  writ¬ 
ings,  to  help  shidents  sustain  their  skill. 
I  allow'  students  1  cent  for  each  word 
a  minute  in  their  best  1-minute,  3-min- 
ute,  and  5-minute  writing  taken  during 
the  six-week  peritxl,  less  a  et'nt  for  each 
error.  Thus,  if  Judy  made  a  score  of 
60/0  for  1  minute,  54^2  for  3  minutes, 
and  .52/3  for  5  minutes,  she  w'ould  earn 
$1.66  -.05  =  $1.61.  The  limit  of  $1.65 
is  imposed  to  oflFset  speed  for  its  own 
sake. 

Job  8  is  another  bonus— for  extra 
time  de\oted  to  typing  practice— 1  cent 
for  each  extra  penod,  with  a  maximum 
of  .3.5  cents. 

As  a  final  wage,  I  allow  5  cents  for 
cleaning  the  machines  three  tines  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-week  period;  if  the  student 
overlooks  this  duty  even  once,  he  for¬ 
feits  his  5  cents. 

Grades  are  based  on  earnings:  $5.10 
for  an  A,  $4.50  for  a  B,  $3.50  for  a  C, 
and  $2.00  for  a  D.— Joseph  J.  Murray, 
High  School,  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 
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A  Master  List  of  Supplies 

GENERAL 

Cleaning  fluid,  clothing 

Cleaning  fluid,  machine 

Hammer 

Ink  eradicator 

Ink: 

Adding- listing  machine  tape: 

Clipboards 

Clocks,  desk 

narrow 

Clocks,  stop-watch 

India 

wide 

Cloth,  for  cleaning 

ordinary  writing 

Adhesive  tape 

Alcohol,  denatured 

Copyholders: 

book -stand  type 

Interval  timers 

Labels,  addressing,  rolls 

Baskets: 

direct-view  office  type 
small 

Labels,  addressing,  sheets 

Lettering  guides 

desk,  wood  or  plastic 

Covers,  for  machines 

file,  wire 

Covers,  for  typewriters 

Moisteners 

waste 

Crayons 

fountain  type 

Blotters,  desk  size 

porcelain  type 

Blotters,  hand  size 

Desk -drawer  stationery  inserts 

sponge  and  cup 

Book  ends 

Mucilage 

Brushes,  for  cleaning  type 
Brushes,  for  dusting 

Envelope  openers,  hand 

Envelope  openers,  mechanical 

Oil,  machine 

Eraser  shields 

Paper  clips 

Calendars,  desk 

Erasers: 

Paper  cutting  boards 

Calendars,  wall 

art  gum 

Paper  punch,  desk 

Call  bell 

glass  fiber,  complete 

Paper  punch,  hand 

Card  cabinets.  6"  deep 

glass  fiber,  refills 

Paper  towel  dispensers 

Card  cabinets,  16"  deep 

pencil 

Paper  towels 

Cards: 

ink 

Paper  weights 

5  by  3 

typewriter,  pencil  type 

Paste 

6  by  4 

typewriter,  with  brush 

Pencil  sharpener 

indexes,  alphabetic 

typewriter,  other 

Pencils: 

indexes,  numeric 

Electric  extension  cords 

china  marking 

Cement,  paper 

colored  lead 

Cement,  rubber 

Filing  suplies: 

indelible 

Chalk,  colored 

folders,  ordinary 

ordinary  lead 

Chalk,  white 

folders,  special 

Pins 

Charts: 

guides 

Pliers 

machine  diagram 

labels 

Postal  scales: 

progress,  individual 

out-guides 

personal  size 

progress,  wall 

sorters 

small  commercial 

Preparing  Your  Orders  for  Supplies 

Preparing  your  budget?  setting  edge.  Then,  rule  off  repeated  sets  of  may  be  obtained,  true  economy  may 

up  a  new  office— or  secretarial—  three  columns  each  across  the  rest  of  not  result  from  placing  large  orders:  the 

practice  laboratory  ?  Then,  you  must  be  the  page  and  head  them  like  this:  “shelf  life”  of  some  items  is  limited;  and 

trying  to  anticipate  what  types  and  i  o  c  a  o  c  presence  of  large  stocks  may  lead  to 

quantities  of  supplies  you  need.  «  i  .  spoilage,  wastefulness,  and  general  lack 

■  Hundreds  of  Types  of  SuppUes-  0"  0"  of  conserx  aHon.  An  order  should  usually 

A  big  help  is  the  preparation  of  a  Having  a  master  list  that  is  kept  up  be  placed  for  just  one  semester’s  or  (at 
master  supply  list  that  enumerates  all  year  by  year  ser\'es  both  to  remind  you  most)  one  year’s  supplies,  to  avoid 
the  different  supply  and  accessory  items  of  items  otherwise  easily  overlooked  deterioration,  evaporation,  misuse,  or 
needed— the  list  above  is  fairly  cx>m-  and  to  provide  a  reasonably  reliable  pilfering.  (Note  the  table  on  supplies’ 
plete,  but  you  may  have  some  things  to  guide  for  quantities  in  future  orders.  “shelf  life.”) 

add  if  you  have  any  specialized  equip-  ■  Specifying  Quantities—  •  When  estimatinp,  future  needs,  re- 

ment  or  include  any  unusual  units  of  Caution  should  be  used  in  specifying  member  that  some  items  (a  nder,  for 
instruction  in  your  course.  quantities;  for,  although  lower  prices  example)  are  relatively  permanent,  that 

There  are  many  ways  to  arrange  your  some  (paper,  for  example)  which  are 

master  list,  of  course.  One  good  way:  - - - consumable  can  be  subject  to  close 

Insert  paper  sideways  in  the  typewriter,  control,  and  that  others  (hectograph 

then  copy  the  listing  above  (after  in-  DR.  MARIAN  JO  COLLINS  fluid,  for  example)  “melt  away.” 

serting  any  additional  items  you  may  Adelphi  College  To  order  paper,  estimate  closely:  (a) 

wish  to  include)  close  to  the  left-hand  Carden  City,  New  York  anticipate  the  enrollment;  (b)  estimate 
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for  the  Business  Department 


Poster  paper,  9  by  12 
Poster  paper,  17  by  22 

Ribbons: 

machine 

typewriter,  cotton 
typewriter,  nylon 
typewriter,  silk 
Rubber  bands 
Rubber  fingers 
Rulers 

Scotch  tape 
Scotch  tape  dispenser 
Scratch  pads 
Screw  driver 
Screws 
Shears 
Soap,  bar 
Soap,  liquid 
Soap,  powder 
Soap  dispensers,  liquid 
Soap  dispensers,  powder 
Sorters,  rack,  desk  size 
Soap  receptacles,  bar 
Sorters,  rack,  large  size 
Stamp  dispenser,  commercial 
size 

Stamping  devices: 

automatic  numbering 
dating 

dating  and  numbering 
ink 

ink  pad 

rack,  small  size 
time  stamp 


Stapling  devices: 

heavy-duty  stapler 
small  (desk)  stapler 
staple  remover 
staples 

Tags 

Thumbtacks 

Wrapping  paper 

Yardsticks 

TYPING  AND  DUPLICATING 


Carbon  paper: 
finish 
size 
weight 

Cream,  stain  remover 

Envelopes: 

commercial.  No.  C^4 
commercial.  No.  10 
manila,  9  by  12 
outlook.  No. 

Mimeograph  supplies: 
copy  paper,  economy 
copy  paper,  bond 
correction  fluid 
cylinder  cover  sheets 
ink,  colored 
ink,  black 
ink  pad  for  drum 
lettering  guides 
shading  plates 


slip  sheets 
stencil  cement 
stencil  cleaning  fluid 
stencil  file  wrappers 
stencils,  economy 
stencils,  quality 
styli.  No. 
styli.  No. 
styli.  No. 
styli  rack 

Spirit  Ihecto)  supplies: 
carbons,  colored 
carbons,  purple 
chemical  compound 
copy  paper 
correction  knife 
correction  tape 
gelatin  rolls 
gelatin  films 
ink 

master  paper 
master-set  packs 
pencil  block-out 
pencil,  purple 
typewriter  ribbon 

Stationery; 

blue  manuscript  covers 
bond  paper,  rag  content 
bond  paper,  sulphite 
economy  typing  paper 
file  copy  paper,  yellow, 
other  color 
letterheads 
onionskin,  9-pound 
stenographic  notebooks 


the  paper  needed  by  each  student  in 
each  ctMirse;  and  (c)  multiply  the  fig¬ 
ures,  then  place  an  order  for  the  near¬ 
est  number  of  commercial  units. 

For  e.xample,  assume  three  classes  of 
20  each  in  office  practice— 60  students— 
who  will  need  paper  for  machine  tran¬ 
scription  at  the  rate  of  about  si.v  sheets 
a  period  for  each  of  the  (say)  18 
periods  of  such  practice,  or  108  sheets 
per  student.  The  total  paper  need  for 
that  part  of  the  course,  then,  will  be 
60  X  108,  or  6,480;  an  order  for  13 
reams  (500  sheets  x  13  =  6,500) 
would  represent  the  minimum  order;  to 
allow  for  s'ome  spoilage  or  extra  work, 
order  another  ream. 

■  Shop  Around  for  Bargains— 

Even  if  you  do  not  have  to  make  the 
actual  purchases,  build  up  your  price 
list— you  need  the  information,  if  only 
for  use  in  your  budget.  Supplies  c'ome 
in  many  “grades,”  and  you  can  some¬ 
times  effect  real  savings. 


“SHELF  LIFE”  OF  SUPPLY 

ITEMS 

Item 

Life 

Paper  and  paper  products; 

— wood  pulp  or  sulphite 

1  To  3  Years 

— small  percentage  rag-content  bond 

5  To  20  Years 

— high  percentage  rag-content  bond 

20  Years  and  Up 

— 100  per  cent  rag-content  bond 

Permanent 

Cement  and  paste,  container  closed 

Several  Years 

Cement  and  paste,  container  open 

About  a  Week 

Erasers,  rubber 

A  Year  or  More 

Filing  supplies 

See  Paper  Products 

Ink,  ordinary  writing 

About  2  Years 

Ribbons  for  typewriters  and  other  machines 

About  1  Year 

Stencils . 

6  Months 

Carbon  paper,  ordinary  . 

About  1  Year 

Carbon  paper,  hectograph  . 

6  Months 

Gelatin  rolls  or  films  for  hectographing  .  . 

3  To  6  Months 

NOTE:  "Shelf  life"  varies  in  relation  to  temperature,  amount  of  light,  and  humidity. 

Shelf  life  of  some  items  is  determined  by  the  shelf  life  of  the  component  parts;  for 

example,  forms  duplicated  by  the  hectograph  process  fade  and  may  become  unusable 

within  6  months  under  some  conditions. 
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How  to  Meet  Individual  Differences  in 
Your  Secretarial-Practice  Course 


yOL'R  secretarial-  or  office-practice 
course  offers  many  opportunities 
for  iiulividualizing  instruction. 
I'here  are  at  least  eight  to-be-recom¬ 
mended  techniques. 

■  1.  Self-Analysis  and  Improvement— 
The  many  inventory  quizzes  and 
tests  (such  as  spelling  tests,  self-rating 
sheets,  tests  on  ability  to  remember  in¬ 
structions,  vocabulary  tests,  punctuation 
and  capitalization  tests,  etc.)  usually 
found  in  the  workbook  accompan>’ing 
the  basic  text  in  the  course  should  be 
administered  to  the  students  early  in 
the  secretarial-  or  officc-practic'e  course. 

So  long  as  the  trusts  are  given  not  for 
grades,  but  rather  for  self-inventory, 
students  enjoy  taking  them  and  usually 
do  them  well  and  sincerely.  The  test 
hatters-  should  be  followcnl  by  having 
(*ach  student  summarize  in  writing  what 
his  test  scores  have  revealed. 

He  should  then  develop  a  previse 
self-improvement  plan  in  which  he  lists 
his  weaknesses  and  itemizes  specific 
things  he  plans  t«)  do  to  overcome  them. 
During  the  semester  each  student  has 
the  responsibility  for  working  on  the 
items  in  his  self-improvement  plan;  and 
tlie  wise  teacher  will  ask  each  student 
for  some  kind  of  progress  report  from 
time  to  time. 

•  2.  Varying  Unit  Introductions— 

One  important  way  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  differences  is  to  use  different  meth¬ 
ods  for  introducing  new  units.  Some 
students  learn  best  by  reading,  some  by 
hearing,  some  by  seeing,  some  by  per- 
fonning.  Unit  “starters”  should  vary,  to 
appeal  to  these  different  preferences.  A 
really  flood  introduction  will  use  more 
than  one,  pc*rhaps  many,  of  these  fac¬ 
tors.  The  possibilities  are  almost  .endless: 
•  Reodinp,  in  the  textbook 
•  Ohscriittf’  a  demonstration  by 
teacher  or  committee 

•  Seeing  a  film  or  filmstrip 
•  Hearing  a  speaker 
•  Viewing  a  special  chart  and  hear¬ 
ing  its  explanation 

•  Listening  to  a  dramatization 
•  Quizzing,  contesting,  testing,  see¬ 
ing  “wha*:  we  already  know” 
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•  Hearing  personal-experience  re¬ 
ports 

•  Listing  on  the  blackboard  “tilings 
we  ought  to  know”  about  the  new  unit 

The  more  methods  that  are  used,  the 
more  appeal  there  is  to  more  individual 
students— and  the  more  learning. 

■  3.  Individualized  Project  Work— 

Too  often,  project  activities  (such  as 
writing  letters,  arranging  visits,  typing 
material,  preparing  charts,  w-riting 
dramatizations,  etc.)  are  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  ability.  Hence,  those  who 
can  do,  do  better;  those  who  can’t  do, 
continue  to  can’t  do  because  they  get 
no  chance  to  do  better. 

A  better  plan  for  using  individualized 
projects  is  to  assign  them  on  the  basis 
of  need,  letting  students  who,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  had  little  experience  or 
who  are  weak  in  oral  interv-i^v  tech¬ 
niques  do  the  interv-iewing  phase  of  a 
particular  project.  In  the  same  way, 
other  phases  of  a  project  should  be  as¬ 
signed  students  who  need  experience 
in  such  phases— not  to  those  who  have 
already’  demonstrated  ability  to  do  that 
phase  of  the  project. 

Two  factors  encourage  assignment  of 
projects  on  the  “need  for  it”  basis:  the 
fact  that  the  school  situation  is  the 
best  possible  place— and  the  right  place 
—for  developing  needed  abilities;  and 
the  fact  that  the  experience  in  school, 
aided  b\’  the  teacher  and  classmates, 
will  1m'  a  step  toward  mastering  the  de¬ 
sirable  ability  before  it  is  needed  on 
the  job. 

For  example:  Each  year  we  have 
three  secretarial  students  talk  about  our 
secretarial  program— its  opportunities, 
recjuirements,  objtvtives,  and  so  on¬ 
to  about  500  freshmen  enrolled  in  other 
curricida.  It  would  he  easy  for  us  to 
selcvt  as  our  spokesmen  the  top  three 


Fifth  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Hicks,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  each  article  Doctor 
Hicks  suggests  answers  for  meet¬ 
ing  some  major  problems  of 
secretarial-practice  teachers. 


secretarial  students,  because  they  w-ill 
do  the  job  best;  instead,  however,  we 
select  the  three  who  most  need  such  a 
public-speaking  experience.  To  make 
their  task  easier,  we  spend  a  class  period 
developing  their  speeches,  indicating 
things  to  say,  helping  to  organize  these 
things,  and  suggesting  anec-dotes  and 
experiences  to  illustrate  tlie  five  or  six 
main  points  each  student  will  make. 
Reinforced  with  this  practical  material, 
each  student  prepares  his  speech  and 
practices  it  in  the  classroom  before  giv¬ 
ing  the  final  talk  to  the  500-person 
audience. 

■  4.  Committee  Selection— 

The  secretarial-practice  class  offers 
many  opportunities  for  committee  work 
—in  projects,  in  taking  care  of  class¬ 
room  routines,  in  duplicating  units,  in 
filing  units,  in  a  number  of  «)flBce-pro- 
cedure  activities.  The  wise  teacher  will 
see  that  each  committee  will  include 
both  a  “good”  and  a  “slow”  student  and 
will  emphasize  that  the  entire  group 
must  do  the  work  and  must  reach  the 
same  minimum-achiev'ement  objective. 
Thus,  the  better  student  is  encouraged 
to  help  the  slower  students;  ordinarily, 
too,  he  will  be  able  to  contribute  much 
more  than  the  teacher  could  find  time 
to  give. 

■  5.  Special  Objective— 

Another  good  way  to  individualize 
instruction  is  to  encourage  each  student 
to  become  “the  class  expert”  in  so  far 
as  some  specific  type  of  secretarial  job 
is  concerned.  Each  student  of  course, 
should  study  all  kiiuls  of  departments 
and  jobs;  but  each  student  .should  give 
particular  attention  to  a  special  type  of 
oflBce— say  insurance,  hospital,  medical, 
legal,  governmental,  financial,  etluca- 
tional,  manufacturing,  etc.— in  w’hich  he 
believes  he  is  interested.  He  should  as¬ 
certain  the  reejuirements  for  this  type 
of  secretarial  work  and  then  make  a 
plan— and  use  it— to  meet  those  require¬ 
ments. 

(In  our  institution,  we  have  a  special 
course,  “Specialized  Secretarial  Work,” 
to  fill  the  keen  need  for  this  kind  of  in- 
(Contlnued  on  page  30) 
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special  Section:  Visual  Display* 


I.  Visual  Display:  The  Montage 


montage  serves  also  as  a  vehicle  to  dis¬ 
play  the  work  of  many  students.  Pre¬ 
paring  a  montage  to  introduce  a  new 
topic  challenges  a  whole  committee; 
certainly  it  provides  opportunity  for 
each  member  to  make  and  enjoy  a  real 
contribution.  Preparing  a  facsimile  copy 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  entluralling  ideal  for  the  first  day 
kinds  of  classroom  display  is 
the  overview  “montage” — a  myr¬ 
iad  collection  of  photographs,  pictures, 
forms,  drawings,  and  other  illustrations 
that  are  mounted  together  so  as  to 
create  a  single,  huge  picture.  The  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  an  overview  of  the  whole 
course  or  of  just  a  single  unit  in  it; 
whichever  it  is,  tlie  picture  invites  lin¬ 
gering  attention,  stirs  the  imagination, 
and  orients  the  observer  to  the  general 
field  of  activity'  ixrrtrayetl. 

®  Designing  a  Montage— 

Because  a  montage  is  certain  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  number  and  wide  variety'  of  il¬ 
lustrations,  the  totrl  impact  will  be  one 
of  gross  confiLsion  unless  some  sys¬ 
tematic  plan  of  organiziition  or  ar¬ 
rangement  is  used,  such  as— 

•  Grouping:  a  series  of  related  pic¬ 
tures  around  a  central  caption  [note 
Illustration  1]. 

•  Aligning  pictures  in  a  trim  row. 

A  common  prcK'cdure,  for  example,  is 
to  fasten  side  by  side,  with  tape,  a 
score  or  more  sheets  of  8*2-by'-l  1-ineh 
paper,  making  a  band  of  paper  11 
inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  side  or 
the  front  of  the  classroom.  On  tliis  band 
may  be  mounted— taped,  stapled,  or 
pasted— a  series  of  pictures,  filled-in 
business  forms,  facsimile  models  of  typ¬ 
ing  exercises,  etc.  Some  teachers  cut 
the  “band”  from  a  roll  of  plain  wall  or 
ceiling  paper. 

•  losing  color  to  group  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  One  group  of  pictures  may  be 
mounh'd  on  red  jiaper,  another  group 
on  white  paper,  etc.;  or,  one  group  of 
pictures  may  be  bouiul  together  by  red 
transparent  tape,  another  group  by 
white  tape,  and  so  on. 

•  Using  a  Montage— 

•  Primanj.  The  general  purpose  of  a 
montage  is  to  give  a  long-range  siew 
of  learning  activities  and  infonnation. 

Were  one  to  clip  evei-y'  picture  from 
an  economic-geography  text,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  mount  the  illnstrations  on 
a  band  that  ran  along  the  room  just 
above  the  blackboard,  in  the  same  order 
as  they  appear  in  the  text,  an  observer 
could  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  course  in  one  intriguing  vista— 


1.  A  mi>nla!>e  givt-s  an  inviting  overview  of  unit  or  course  content, 


of  every  style  of  letter,  table,  manu¬ 
script,  and  busiticss  form  shown  in  a 
typewriting  text,  perhaps  in  preparation 
for  Parents’  Day  or  as  a  final  review, 
provides  a  chance  for  every'  member  of 
a  class  to  get  work  on  display. 

■  Some  Precautions— 

.\  montage  should  be  instructive.  It 
must  be  integrated  with  the  instruction 
completed  or  about  to  be  undertaken. 
A  montage  that  is  simply  a  cxilleetion  of 
business-l(K>king  pictures  cut  from  sun¬ 
dry  magazines,  whcthiT  they  are  as 
sharply  focused  as  National  Geographic 
Cl  Tiniai/s  Strretary  or  as  general  as 
Life  or  Colliers,  is  nothing  but  a  dec¬ 
oration  unless  the  pictures  are  related  to 
the  course  and  to  one  another. 

For  fullest  value,  the  illustrations 
should  be  selectee'  or  made  by  the 
students;  and  the  person  contributing 
each  portion  should  be  identifitxl. 


papers,  or  whether  including  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  students,  can  serve  to 
giv’e  a  broad  view  of  the  next  topic  or 
a  summary  of  the  present  one— incxime- 
tax  procedure,  in  bookkeeping;  opening 
a  checking  account,  in  general  business; 
office  desks,  in  secretarial  practice. 

•  Seeondanj.  Although  the  general 
purpose  of  a  montage  is  to  present  a 
broad  v'i(*vv  of  a  course  or  topic,  a 


*  This  special  section  consists  of  contri¬ 
butions  •by  Dr.  Hvrry  Hikkmax,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute;  I)R.  Ai.av  C.  Lloyd, 
Gregg  editorial  staff;  Lsby  C.  .McGill.  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia.  Kansas;  Dr. 
Vkrnon  a.  Mi'ssei.man.  rniversity  of  Ken- 
tiirky;  and  M'ss  ,|ank  Wiutl  ami  niemhcrs 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi  at  Georgia  State  College  for 
fXtmuii.  The  individual  contributions  have 
been  combined  into  one  integrated  presen¬ 
tation  on  this  and  the  next  6  pages. 


2.  "Bookkeeping  (ian  Be  Fun,”  says  banner  aiiove  book¬ 
keeping  (iisplay  maile  by  class  at  Marshall  High  Schook 
Kichninn<l.  \  irginia. 


‘Get  the  Banking  Habit”  suggests  a  group  of  Kentucky 
eral  business  students.  This  is  i)ne  of  four  charts. 


□  I 
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4.  Pi  Oniega  Pi  members  at  Georgia  SCW  made  the  posters  above  as  a  Chapter  project:  huge  promissory  note, 
wheeled  number-drill  invoice  form,  big  receipt  (in  background),  “Postal  Positions”  display,  “Numberacer’ 
Utards  (-^pin  arrows  and  multiply),  compilation  of  cartoons  on  filing  mishaps,  and  blank  check  form  for  cpiizzes. 


II.  Visual  Display:  The  Poster 


There  .\RE  Uvo  distinct  types  ot 
jx)sters;  aids  expressly  planned  for 
the  teacher’s  use  in  working  with  the 
class,  and  aids  prepared  by  students 
to  introduce  or  summarize  learning 
activities. 

■  Teaching  Aids— 

There  is  a  limitless  variety  of  posters 
that  a  teacher  can  prepare  (or,  better, 
have  students  pre^xire)  to  help  his  class 
in  its  day-by-day  classroom  work  and 
activities.  Here  are  some  illustrative 
suggestions: 


•  Gcixeral  Busitwss.  .\11  the  standard 
printed  forms  (checks,  deposit  slips, 
in^’oices,  telegrams,  etc.)  can  be  made 
poster  size.  Some  may  be  filled  out; 
some  may  be  shown  only  as  so  many 
ruled  lines,  properK'  positioned  and 
identified  by  numbers  or  letters,  to  be 
used  as  quiz  forms— “On  which  line 
would  you  write  the  date?  put  the 
payee’s  name?”  and  so  on. 

Number  games,  like  the  “Xmnber- 
acers”  in  the  illustrations,  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  and  are  fun  to  use— mount 


big  numbers  (cut  from  a  calendar)  in 
a  circle,  and  piv»)t  an  arrow  within  the 
circle.  The  teacher  twirls  the  arrow 
while  calling  a  number;  the  student 
midtiplies  (or  .ulds  iw  divides)  the 
number  called  and  the  number  at  which 
the  arrow  stops.  An  adaptation;  Make 
a  large  invoice  with  a  cut-out  window 
in  the  quairtity  cohunn  and  another  in 
the  price  column;  make  two  wheels, 
each  of  which  has  numbers  on  its  edge, 
and  pivot  them  so  that  the  numbers 
show  through  the  windows  when  the 
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wheels  are  turned.  The  teacher  spins 
both  wheels,  and  the  student  multiplies 
the  (luantity  times  the  price  to  get  the 
amount  correct  for  the  problem. 

•  Shorthand.  The  obvious  poster  is 
a  chart  of  brief  forms,  common  phrases, 
or  proper  names— especially  when  it  is 
prepared  on  a  paper  window  blind  (the 
kind  that  may  be  purchased  inexpen¬ 
sively  in  any  variety  store)  that  can  be 
rolled  up  like  a  map  when  not  in  use. 

•  Typing  and  Transcription.  Huge 
poster-size  illustrations  of  the  various 
letter  styles  make  a  fine  display  across 
the  front  of  a  room.  So  do  replicas  of 
manuscript  pages  and  of  tables  with  and 
without  ruled  lines. 

•  Secretarial  Practice.  Drawings  of 
office  layouts,  of  desk  organization,  of 
the  fronts  of  a  battery  of  file  cabinets, 
etc.,  lend  themselves  to  many  instruc¬ 
tional  situations,  ranging  from  the 
initial  presentation  of  the  related  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  casual  quizzes;  “In  which 
drawer  would  you  keep  carbon  paper? 
Irottles  of  ink?”  and  so  on,  in  review. 

■  Learning  Aids— 

Equally  unlimited  is  the  variety  of 
posters  that  students  can  prepare  to 
cr>stallize,  summarize  class  activities. 
A  sampling  of  such  posters  is  enough 
to  suggest  many  more: 

•  Mneitionics,  in  business  law. 

•  A-L-P  balances,  in  bookkeeping  or 
riX-'ordkeeping. 

•  Work  flow,  in  office  practice. 

•  Community  map,  with  selected 
featiires  noted,  in  general  business,  re¬ 
tailing,  salesmanship. 

•  Chart  showing  typing  posture. 

•  Steps  in  a  Sale,  in  eonsumer  edu¬ 
cation  and  general  salesmanship. 

■  Mechanics  of  Making  Posters— 

Posters  made  for  the  teacher’s  use 

should  be  well  constructed— stiff  art 
board,  precise  lettering  and  ruling, 
trimmed  with  touches  of  color  and 
other  “professionalisms.” 

But  posters  made  for  a  temporary, 
immediate  purpose— to  perk  interest  at 
the  start  of  a  unit,  to  summarize  a 
brisk  learning  situation,  to  enliven  a 
committee’s  report,  to  illustrate  a  pro¬ 
cedure  or  relationship— shoidd  be  simple 
posters.  Their  basic  function  is  to 
crvstallize  class  thinking  and  learning; 
their  use  is  only  for  the  moment.  One 
cannot  justify  pupils’  taking  time  to 
make  elaborate  posters,  with  pains¬ 
taking  lettering  or  art  work;  to  the 
contrarv’— 

•  Paper  may  be  wrapping  paper,  or 
wall  or  ceiling  paper. 

•  Lettering  may  be  of  letters  cut 
out  of  newspaper  headlines,  pasted  on 
the  paper;  or  hand-drawn  with  a  broad 
felt-tipped  lettering  pen  or  with  a 
broad-tipped  poster  pen  or  even  with 
a  soft  grease  pencil. 

•  Illustrations,  whether  pictures  or 
charts  or  graphs,  should  not  be  hand- 
drawn  art  of  distinction.  They  should 


be  casual,  or  cut-outs,  or  extremely 
simple  “stick  figures.” 

•  The  design  of  each  poster  should 
be  that  of  the  students  who  prepare  it. 
The  principal  value  of  a  learning-aid 
poster  lies  in  deciding  what  to  put  on  it 
—the  product  itself  is  (juite  secondary, 
important  only  in  that  it  reminds  the 
students  of  the  discussit)n  and  other 
learning  activities  that  led  up  to  making 
the  poster. 

•  In  general,  the  “theme”  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  poster  should  be  developed  by 
a  committee  or  a  w’hole  class  through 
discussion  and  evaluation;  the  final 
product  should  be  assembled  by  a  team, 
a  rotation-duty  Poster  Committee— and 
the  second  step  should  never  take  as 
long  as  the  first. 

■  A  Routine  to  Try- 

In  the  classroom  cupboard  are  kept 


The  classroom  bulletin  board,  or 
“tackboard,”  is  second  only  to  the 
blackboard  as  a  basic  visual  aid  in 
business  education.  Even'  classroom 
must  have  one;  if  necessary,  the  teacher 
will  improvise  one  of  soft  wood,  Celo- 
tex,  corkboard,  burlap,  monk’s  cloth,  or 
cloth-covered  Beaverboard. 

■  Gone  Are  the  Days— 

There  was  a  time  when  the  bulletin 
board  was  simply  an  administrative  aid. 


a  roll  of  wrapping  papei  or  plain 
wallpaper;  a  yardstick;  a  compart- 
mented  box  with  (juantities  of  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet;  a  bottle  of  dab- 
on  glue. 

When  the  class  discussion  evolves  a 
theme  “worth  posting”  and  decides  on 
the  precise  wording,  the  Poster  Squad 
springs  to  action:  a  yard  or  so  of 
paper  is  tom  off;  a  few  lines  are  drawn 
to  keep  the  lettering  straight;  one  stu¬ 
dent  picks  out  the  letters  needed, 
another  dabs  glue  where  the  letters  are 
to  go,  and  a  third  student  positions 
the  lettering.  In  just  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  poster  is  done— while  all 
the  thought  which  led  up  to  it  is  fresh 
in  mind. 

When  posters  are  made  quickly.  In 
this  manner,  they-  become  brightly  func¬ 
tional  learning  aids. 


a  facility’  for  posting  announcements  of 
the  Junior  class  play,  class  rosters, 
grade  standards,  fire-drill  regulatio.ns, 
and  special  assignments.  The  board 
was  small,  placed  in  an  inconspicuous 
spot;  hke  a  phonograph  with  the  needle 
stuck,  it  told  the  same  story’  day  after 
day  with  little  variation  and  scant  audi¬ 
ence.  The  papers  on  it  became  faded 
and  dog-eared  and,  as  thumbtacks  were 
borrowed,  dangled  listlessly. 


5.  To  these  Virginia  students,  and  yours,  tarkhoard  displays  “talk”  .  .  . 

III.  Visual  Display:  The 
'  Project  '  Bulletin  Board 


MAY,  1954 
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Illustrative  Bulletin-Board  Projects 


IN  RECORDKEEPING 


TOPIC:  Everyday  Records 

1 .  Pictures  of  people  examining  or  recording  information, 
as:  scholastic  record,  football  record,  diary,  speed¬ 
ometer,  grocers  tapes,  etc. 

2.  Actual  everyday  records:  report  card,  football  scores, 
diary  page,  cash-register  taiM“,  etc. 

TOPIC:  Records  in  Business 

3.  Pictures  of  business  people— banker,  grocer,  farmer, 
plumber,  druggist,  coal  dealer,  painter,  doctor,  etc.— 
preparing,  examining,  or  executing  records. 

4.  Copies  of  actual  records  of  such  persons. 

TOPIC:  Essentials  of  Good  Records 

.3.  Display  of  best  handwriting  of  class  members. 

6.  Display  of  g(X)d  handwriting  of  local  businessmen. 

7.  Pictiin's,  cartoons,  sketches,  grouped  to  illustrate  such 
personal  qualities  as  alertness,  neatness,  etc. 

TOPIC:  Personal  Cash  Record 

H.  Personal  cash  records  of  students  in  the  class. 

9.  Budget  plans  of  class  members. 

TOPIC:  Club  Records 

10.  Forms  used  by  a  class  treasurer;  his  cash  record. 

11.  Typical  report  of  a  class  treasurer. 

12.  Bills  received  by  a  class,  yearbook  committee,  etc., 
showing  audit  procedure  (check  marks  to  show 
receipt  of  goods,  verification  of  computations,  etc.). 

TOPIC:  Recordkeeping  at  Home 

13.  Pictiues  showing  txpes  of  home  and  family  insurance. 

14.  Furniture  inventory  record  of  some  students’  homes 
(as  would  be  used  when  collecting  on  a  fire  loss). 

TOPIC:  Ilandlinii  Cash 

15.  Pic  tnrt*s  of  cash  registers,  singly  or  in  use. 

16.  Specimens  of  c-oin  and  money  wrappers. 

17.  Pictures,  sketches,  or  lartoons  of  cashiers  in  restau¬ 
rants,  drugstores,  movie  theatres,  etc. 

IS.  \’ari»  ty  of  cash  receipts. 

TOPIC:  Bank  Services  for  Recordkeeping 

19.  Pictures  of  local  banks. 

20.  Posters  portraying  advantages  of  a  checking  account. 

21.  Forms  used  to  deposit  and  withdraw  money;  checks. 

22.  Poster  interpreting  information  on  checks. 

23.  Exhibit  of  various  endorsements. 

TOPIC:  Payroll  Records 

24.  Display  of  filled-in  timecards  used  locally. 

25.  Display  of  currency  breakdown  forms  list'd  locally. 

26.  Forms  used  in  preparing  p.ayroll  deductions. 

27.  Pictures,  carttnins,  etc.,  showing  purpose  of  such  pay¬ 
roll  detluctions  as  income  tax,  FO.\B,  hospitalization, 
savings  bonds,  group  insurance,  etc. 

2S.  Posff'r  showing  payroll  procedure  for  new  employee. 
TOPIC:  Social  Security  Records 

29.  Poster  outlining  steps  in  getting  one’s  number. 

30.  Statement  of  wages  recorded  (obtainable  from  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  Baltimore),  with  explanations. 

31.  Bulletins  on  Social  Security  payments,  rights,  etc. 
TOPIC:  Recordkeeping  for  Taxes  ' 

32.  Illustrations  of  taxable  propt-rties,  services,  etc. 

33.  Display  of  income-tax  fonns. 

34.  Step-by-step  procedure  for  completing  tax  forms. 
TOPIC:  Using  Common  Business  Forms 

35.  Display  of  business  forms,  identified  by  use. 

36.  Picture  serit's  showing  how  to  fill  out  a  purchase 
order,  an  invoice,  and/or  a  cretlit  memorandum. 

TOPIC:  Records  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Payments 

37.  Procedure  for  balancing  the  cash  book. 

38.  Loose-leaf  pagt^s  of  cash  receipts  journals. 

39.  Display  of  pictures  related  to  practice  set. 

TOPK.:  Records  of  Sales  on  Account 

4(1.  Illustrations  showing  extension  of  credit,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  personal  relationship  involved. 

41.  Display  of  fonns  used  locally  to  open  credit  account. 


42.  Display  of  forms  used  in  making  sales  on  account. 
TOPIC:  The  Bookkeeping  Equation 

43.  Exhibit  of  different  kinds  of  “balances.” 

44.  Exhibit  of  basic  business  records,  showing  liabilities, 
actual  T  accounts,  etc. 


IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


TOPIC:  Your  Business  Life 

1.  Pictures  representing  the  Big  P'ive  business  activities 
(production,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  stor¬ 
age,  wholesaling-retailing,  service  types). 

2.  Pictures  of  business  in  a  ti*en-ager’s  daily  life. 

TOPIC:  You  As  a  Worker 

3.  Chart  of  class  members’  out-of-schooI  work  activities. 

4.  Display  of  pictures  of  tix'n-agers  at  work. 

TOPIC:  How  To  Manage  Your  Money 

5.  Forms  for  keeping  records  of  per.sonal  expenditures. 

6.  Repri'scntativ  e  money  record  of  some  students. 

7.  Progress  graph  of  sav  ing  money  to  buy  a  good  pen. 
TOPIC:  You  and  Your  Bank 

8.  Exhibit  of  forms  used  in  opening  a  checking  account 
or  savings  account;  withdrawing  funds;  etc. 

9.  Outline  of  how  to  open  various  banking  accounts. 

10.  Displays  of  different  kinds  of  checks,  endorsements, 
ways  of  filling  in  checks,  etc. 

11.  Chart  of  “money  flow”  in  a  community,  via  the  bank. 
TOPIC:  Your  Savings  and  Investments 

12.  Display  from  local  newspapers  of  advertisements  of 
banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  etc. 

13.  Display,  “Why  do  the  rates  v;uy?” 

TOPIC:  Protection  Through  Insurance 

14.  Illustrated  graph  on  “Insurances  Our  Class  Has.” 

15.  Display  of  pictures,  “Things  \Ve  Can  Insure.” 

16.  Pictures  of  prominent  personalities  (Sonja  Henie,  John 
Charles  Thomas,  etc.),  “What  Can  They  Insure?” 

17.  “Who  Is  Best  Risk?”  display  of  a  baby  in  a  crib,  man 
pmnting  flagpole,  housewife,  child  on  street,  etc. 

TOPIC:  Buying  Wisely 

18.  Pictiures  showing  different  ways  to  buy  things— boy 
buying  second-hand  car,  girl  in  market,  etc. 

19.  Display  of  labels,  cartons,  etc. 

20.  Display  of  cartexms  on  foolhardy  buying. 

TOPIC:  t'.sing  Communieation  Serviees 

21.  Pictorial  history  of  means  of  communication. 

22.  Display  of  telegraph  and  cable  fonns,  filled  in. 

23.  Cost-and-time  display  of  sending  messages. 

24.  Display  of  pictures,  “Communication  Carriers.” 
TOPIC:  Using  Travel  Services 

25.  “W’e  take  a  tour”  display,  with  touring  guides,  re¬ 
ceipted  bills,  timetables,  i  ti . 

26.  Pictorial  map  of  the  state  or  local  region. 

27.  Display  of  pictures  of  various  travel  media. 

28.  Transportation  map  of  state— railroads,  airways,  etc. 
TOPIC:  Using  Shipping  Serviees 

29.  Exhibit  of  correctly  and  poorly  WTapped  packages. 

30.  Display  of  pictmes,  “Carriers  of  Goods.” 

31.  Cost-and-time  display  of  shipping  different  types  of 
merchandise  (piano,  gloves)  various  distances. 

TOPIC:  Loeating  and  Keeping  Information 

32.  Display  on  school  and  community  library  facilities. 

33.  Cartixm  display  on  losing  or  not  finding  things. 

34.  Display:  “How  We  File,”  including  diary,  child’s  toy 
box,  dresser  drawers,  eti-. 

35.  Display  of  pictures,  “How’  Business  Files.” 

TOPIC:  Government  and  Your  Business  Life 

36.  Display  of  pictures  that  show  how  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  “in”  business- sunihis  commodities, 
etc. 

37.  Display  of  services  of  local  government. 

38.  Big  chart  on  what  we  get  for  “Our  Tax  Dollar.” 
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6.  Photo  sequences  intrigue  students,  tell  a  story 
students  “save”  or  “spend”  money. 


7.  Collections  of  a  firm’s  advertisements  (here,  of  Western 
Union)  often  open  fascinating  horizons. 


But  in  luotU'rn  schools  the  bulletin  ing  office  inefficiency,  instructive  not- 
board  stretches  down  the  whole  side  withstanding  the  moment’s  hilarity', 
wall  of  the  classroom,  an  expanse  of  •A  series  of  photographs  that  tells 
neat  hrow'n  cork,  trimmed  in  alumi-  “How  to  Open  a  Checking  .\ccount.’’ 
nmn.  Xo  longer  just  a  place  to  post  •  A  collection,  of  colorful  pictures, 
“bulletins”  (which  are  accommodated  each  of  which  represents  a  tiling  or 
in  one  comer),  the  tackboard  has  be-  ciuality  that  could  be  insured— a  famous 
come  a  center  of  student  activity;  and,  singer  (his  voice),  a  home  (fire),  .some 
in  wisely  conducted  classes,  boys  and  jewels  (theft),  and  so  on. 
girls  view  it  a  privilege  to  take  turns  •  A  display  of  letter  sitjles,  some 
on  the  Bulletin  Board  Committee  that  “In  Our  Textbook,”  some  “Used  in 
has  the  license  of  the  week  to  brighten  Local  Offic'es”;  or,  samples  of  forms, 
the  room,  to  interpret  the  theme  of  Planning  the  display,  obtaining  the 
what  is  then  being  studied,  to  intrigue  materials  for  it,  mounting  them— these 
classmates  and  all  who  may  use  the  are  learning  activities  that  comprise 

room  with  the  creative  story  of  the  a  functional  project,  of  tnie  merit  only 

course.  when  done  by  the  students. 

■  It’s  a  Student  “Project”—  ■  Some  Basic  Principles— 

Preparing  a  tackboard  display  is  a  Students  who  have  never  prepared 
real  project,  interesting  to  students,  a  bulletin-board  display  cannot  be  ex- 

Consider,  for  example,  a  dual  display  pected,  magically,  to  produce  worth- 

of  handwriting— on  one  side,  spi-cimens  while  displays.  There  must  be  guidance 
of  the  penmanship  of  members  of  the  by  the  teacher— but  just  for  a  while, 
class;  on  the  other  side,  spc'cimens  of  until  the  basic  principles  are  under- 
the  penmanship  (good  writing,  please!)  stood  and  the  competitive  spirit  comes 
of  well-known  local  businessmen.  “How  to  life— along  these  lines: 

Do  We  Compare?”  asks  a  caption  [see  •  The  display  must  be  linked  di- 

Illustration  5];  and  one  cannot  resist  rtx^tly  to  what  tlie  class  is  studying  or 

studying  the  specimens.  Inquisitive  is  about  to  study, 
young  eyes  view  the  display  with  keen  •  The  exhibit  must  be  student  pre- 

conceni— after  all,  “We  know  the  pared,  because  a  principal  value  in 

writers.”  There  are  low  exclamations  of  jireparing  a  display  is  the  thought  that 
approval  or  astonishment.  There  is  g(K‘s  into  its  design  and  execution, 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  or  perhaps  •  The  material  must  be  truthful  and 

there  is  chagrin.  There  is  impact,  dis-  timely.  It  must  be  accurate.  It  must 

covery;  there  follows  resolution,  a  be  up  to  date. 

svillingness  to  “do  something  about  it.”  •  The  display  should  he  exhibited 
Preparing  such  a  display  is  a  learn-  only  for  the  time  it  contributes  to  the 
ing  device— it’s  a  way  to  lead  boys  and  class  activ'ity— never  k*ss  than  two  days, 
girls  to  discovering  that  ]ieninanship  rarely  more  than  five  days.  Xo  .special 

mutters.  Preparing  the  tlisplay  is  also  project  display  should  cover  so  wide  i 
developmental:  it  gives  rein  to  e.xplora-  scotie  that  the  display  remains  in  sighi 
tion,  to  imagination;  it  gives  experience  for  a  longer  period, 
in  interviewing  people,  in  organizing  •  The  exhibit  should  have  a  cen 
information;  it  gives  perspective  to  class  tral,  integrating  theme  that  is  clearK 
studies.  expressed  in  a  general  caption.  It  i: 

On  other  occasions,  similar  inquisi-  usually  preferable  for  the  theme  to  b< 
five  young  eyes  might  view—  expressed  as  a  question.  “Which  Styh 

•  A  panorama  of  cartoons  lampoon-  Do  You  Prefer?”  or  “Can  You  Set  Ui 


8.  ‘'Tone"  came  to  Kansas  classroom  by  telling  the  career  story 
of  “Tli<‘  9-to-5  Girl”  with  striped  ribbon  linking  mounted 
pictures  to  an  interesting  narrative. 


“Tone”  came  to  secretarial  practice  nuun  in  Kentucky  by 
big  gro<tming  display,  with  plenty  of  open  space  and  careful 
mounting  of  each  picture  on  art  paper. 


sHiirriwi  cQMCja  xm  rttmo  toom 

WHAT  THE  COUEGE  GIW 

W  4  types 


10.  “Tone”  came  to  Gettrgia  classroom  with  a  broad  spread  of  textbook  pictures,  typed 
facsimiles,  and  samples  of  seasonal  artistic  typing,  all  neatly  organized. 


IV.  Visual  Display:  The 
"Tone"  Bulletin  Board 


WHEREAS  the  “project”  bulletin- 
board  display  is,  or  always  should 
be,  linked  closely  to  the  current  unit 
or  topic  of  sttidy  and  is  ephemeral,  the 
“tone”  bulletin  board  is  a  more  endur¬ 
ing  display  that  is  intended  to  provide 
“atmosphere”  for  the  cljssroom. 

The  atmosphere  may  be  seasonal 
(spring,  Christmas,  vacation  time)  or 
simply  general  businesslikeness  (dis¬ 
plays  of  pictures  of  new  tvpewriters,  a 
business-grooming  display,  etc.);  but 
of  course  it  must  be  directly  associated 
with  studies  conducted  in  the  room. 
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V.  Visual  Display:  The 
"Special  Goal  '  Display 


11.  Typing  spetnl.  tm  a  three-dimension  tree 


MONoii  ton. 


12.  Posting  awards  certificates  make 
student  want  to  win  his  certificate. 


And,  in  Summary 


made  carefully,  of  sturdy  material;  or 
a  temporary  learning  aid  (something 
used  by  a  reporting  committee,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  in  which  case  it  is  made 
(juickly,  used  briefly,  then  discarded. 

■  The  Project  Bulletin  Board- 

Tins  is  a  display  designed  to  rein¬ 
force  learning  in  a  particular  topic.  It 
is  an  interpretation  by  students  of  what 
they  are  currently  learning. 

■  The  “Tone”  Bulletin  Board— 

The  most  elaborate  display  is  this 
one,  which  lends  atmosphere  to  the 
classroom  and  puts  thinly  veiled  stress 
on  personal  qualities  and  on  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  business  practice. 

■  The  Special-Goal  Display- 

Tins  is  simply  and  frairkly  a  teach¬ 
ing  device  to  make  students  want  to  do 
yy'hat  they  ought  to  want  to  do. 
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BEW’s  Eighth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Do  Your  Students  Know 
Their  Technical  Vocabulary? 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 

At  this  time  of  the  school 

year,  bookkeeping  students 
should  have  nearly  completed 
acquisition  of  a  new  technical  vocabu¬ 
lary— the  language  of  bookkeeping.  This 
eighth  monthly  contest,  the  last  of  the 
current  school  year,  is  designed  to  test 
your  students’  knowledge  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  tenns  used  in  bookkeeping.  These 
terms  are  the  key  words  that  unlock  the 
d(K)r  to  understanding. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  contest 
problem:  (1)  Assignment  A  is  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  pin,  (2) 
.Assignment  B  is  for  those  who  wish  to 
earn  a  Senior  Certificate  or  pin,  and  (3) 
Assignment  C  is  for  those  who  wish  to 
earn  a  Superior  Certificate  or  pin. 
Please  read  the  rules  carefully  before 
you  introduce  the  problem  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  Permit  them  to  work  on  the  as¬ 
signments  as  long  as  you  wash,  but  do 
not  help  them.  Insist  on  the  best  of 
penmanship  and  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  spelling. 

■  The  May  Contest  Problem— 

•  Assignment  A,  for  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  .Achievement  or  pin.  Direc¬ 
tions:  Study  each  of  the  definitions 
listed  in  the  left-hand  colmnn.  Opposite 
each,  in  the  right-hand  column,  is  a 
scrambled  word  that  fits  the  definition. 
You  are  to  unscramble  the  mixed-up  let¬ 
ters  to  obtain  the  bookkeeping  term 
defined.  Then,  on  plain  white  or  com¬ 
position  paper,  list  with  pen  and  ink 
the  correctly  spelled  words.  Number 
them  from  1  to  15. 

1.  Book  or  file  in  which  accounts  are 

kept  . gedler 

2.  Net  worth . porpietroprhis 

3.  Debts  . libsietaili 

4.  Right-hand  side . tidrec 

5.  Gain . tifrop 

6.  Costs  of  doing  business . .  sespenex 


7.  Things  owned . setsas 

8.  Receipts  . mecoin 

9.  Left-hand  side . tiebd 

10.  .A  book  or  form  in  which  the  orig¬ 

inal  record  of  a  transaction  is  re¬ 
corded  . ourjlan 

11.  A  statement  shewing  the  financial 

condition  of  a  business . 

labcena  tehes 

12.  Difference  between  debit  and 


credit  totals  . labanec 

13.  People  to  w’hom  a  business 

sells  . sotucrems 

14.  Goods  on  hand . rotynevin 

15.  People  to  whom  a  business  owes 

money  . redetiors 


•  Assigument  B,  for  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  pin.  Follow 
the  directions  for  Assignment  A;  then 
add  to  your  list  terms  16  through  30 
inclusive. 

16.  The  length  of  time  between 

preparation  of  financial  state¬ 
ments  . lascif  ridoep 

17.  Amounts  ow’ing  to  proprietor  from 
customers.  .  .  .cacoutns  cerveielab 

18.  Assets  of  a  permanent  nature 

used  in  the  operation  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  . piciuetenm 

19.  Written  promise  to  pay  money  at 
a  future  time ....  isysmopror  tone 

20.  .Amounts  owing  to  creditors  of  pro¬ 
prietor . nutsocac  yapbela 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning  in  September,  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  awards  problems  will  be  published  in 
Business  Teacher  magazine  in  order  that 
tl^ey  may  be  made  available  to  every  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  BEW  will  introduce  a  new  special 
feature  in  September:  publication  each 
month  of  a  complete,  ready -to- mimeograph 
objective  test  on  some  aspect  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing — a  feature  that,  the  editors  believe, 
will  be  of  even  greater  interest  and  ap¬ 
peal  than  the  awards  problems  have  been. 


21.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of 

money . settinre 

22.  .An  estimate  of  expenditures  for  a 
future  period  of  time ....  getdub 

23.  The  process  of  e.xamining  and  veri¬ 
fying  bookkeeping 

records . tindigua 

24.  Sum  of  money  lent  at 

interest . lapincrip 

25.  Process  of  transferring  entries  from 

journal  to  ledger . singtop 

26.  Owners  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  . sredlohkcost 

27.  Business  form  prepared  by  a  seller 

listing  quantities  and  price's  of 
merchandise  sold . iceoniv 

28.  The  net  result  when  expenses  are 

greater  than  income . sols 

29.  Reports  that  supijort  or  explain 
figures  showTi  in  balance 

sheet  . dt'elssuch 

30.  Units  of  equal  value  into  which 

the  capital  stock  is  divided  in  a 
corporation  . harses 

•  Assifinment  C,  for  a  Supt:rior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  pin.  Direc¬ 
tions:  In  the  followdng  paragraph  there 
are  thirty'-two  account  titles.  On  a  sheet 
of  plain  white  or  composition  paper, 
8%  by  11,  prepare  a  chart  of  accounts 
including  all  these  account  titles.  Show’ 
six  main  headings  in  this  order:  As¬ 
sets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship,  Income, 
Costs  of  Merchandise,  and  Expenses. 
Have  the  first  three  on  the  left  half  of 
your  paper,  and  the  last  three  on  the 
right  half.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  your 
best  penmanship. 

Buildings,  Notes  Payable,  Cash, 
Sales,  Store  Equipment,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Taxes,  Capital,  Store  Supplies, 
Rent  Expense,  Depreciation  of  Build¬ 
ings,  Expi»-ed  Insurance,  Store  Supplies 
Used,  Delivery  Equipment,  Discount  on 
Sales,  Notes  Receivable,  Office  Supplies 
Used,  Office  Supplies,  Interest  In¬ 
come,  Draw’ing,  Mortgage  Payable,  Of¬ 
fice  Equipment,  Merchandise  Inventory, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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NVw  paper  bail  will  engafie, 
lift  up,  or  stay  forward. 

New  “copy  guide”  on  top  of 
roll  keeps  carbons  from 
wrapping  around  platen. 

Raeliet  release  is  where 
paper  release  used  to  be. 


Paper  release  is  at  right- 
hand  end  of  carriage  now. 

Multiple-copy  control  has 
a-b-c-d-e  guide,  a  letter 
for  each  3  carlton  copies. 

Projecting  tab  makes  it 
easy  to  lift  end  covers. 


Underscore  is  “typamatic’ 
will  keep  rep«‘ating  itself 
while  key  is  deep-pressed. 

When  motor  is  turned  on, 
on-off  switch  shows  silver. 


IJnespace  gauge  was  moved 
to  right,  nearer  paper. 


(Carriage  end  cover  lifts 
for  easy  removal  of  platen. 


Carriage-return  key  is  also 
“typamatic” — wonderful  for 
top  margins  and  envelopes. 

Space  bar  is  “typamatic,” 
too;  useful  vvhen  adjusting 
margins  and  setting  tabs. 


Inside  machine  is  new  air 
brake  that  catches  the  car¬ 
riage  to  hush  its  return. 


New  internal  riblmn  gears 
give  completely  automatic 
rewind  for  ribbon  changes. 


There's  a  New  IBM 


the  new  one  reads  A-B-C-D-E,  and  it 
will  now  be  much  easier  for  operators 
to  remember  that  each  notch  is  for 
three  additional  carbons. 

At  each  end,  a  small  projecting  tab 
invdtes  yt)ur  finger;  you  lift  the  tab  and 
discywer  that  the  end  cover  plates  rise 
(juickly  and  easily,  so  that  one  quick 
movement  frees  the  platen  for  removal, 
whether  for  switching  platens  or  for 
cleaning  the  platen  and  paper-feed  rolls. 
When  you  try  lifting  the  platen  itself,  it 
comes  straight  out  without  wiggling; 
and  you  can  lay  it  right  back  in  without 
having  to  fight  the  paper-feed  rolls  or 
paper  pan. 

■  The  Brand-New  “Copy  Guide”— 

As  you  start  to  insert  paper,  you  feel 
a  big  flush  of  excitement.  Something 
new  has  been  added:  it  is  the  “copy 
guide,”  and  it  looks  like  a  smooth,  metal 
ruler  laid  across  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
The  paper  goes  behind  the  roll  just  as 
though  the  copy  guide  were  not  there; 
and  when  the  paper  comes  around  the 
cylinder,  it  comes  out  on  top  of  the  copy 
guide.  The  guide  is  hinged  at  the  ends 
and  can  be  raised  (as  a  paper  bail  can 
be  raised),  although  you’ll  rarely  do  so. 

In  true  ruler  style,  the  copy  guide 
has  scale  markings— by  the  inch  and  by 
the  space.  It  simplifies  aligning  the  pa¬ 
per  guide,  centering  paper  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  finding  the  middle  of  any  area 
of  paper,  locating  the  margins,  and 
many  other  operations. 


It  has  self-repeating  space-bar, 
underscore,  and  carriage -return 
keys.  And — mirabile  dictu! — 
its  carriage  slam  is  almost  silent. 


•  Better  fdill,  the  copy  guide  prov'ides  a  flat  surface  on 
whicfi  to  erase.  \o  more  holes  with  erasures. 

•  But  the  copy  gtude’s  basic  purpose  is  to  meet  a  problem 
as  old  as  the  type^sTiter  itself:  to  keep  carbon  copies,  mag- 
netiztnl  with  static  electricity  (particularly  on  cool,  crisp 
days)  or  made  limp  by  humidity  in  the  air,  from  wrapping 
themselves  around  the  cylinder.  And  it  really  solves  the 
problem! 

■  The  “Typamatic”  Repeating  Keys— 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  poss-ible  on  any  electric  type¬ 
writer  to  attach  a  “repeating  cam”  to  any  key,  so  that  the 
ke\-  w’ould  repeat  itself,  without  restroking,  .so  long  as  the 
key  is  held  down  firmly.  Attaching  such  a  cam  has  one  haz¬ 
ard:  a  t\pist  with  a  heavy  hand  can  easily  get  repetitions 
when  he  dtH‘s  not  want  them. 

The  new  IBM  comes  with  three  built-in  self-repeating 
keys  (IBM  c-ombined  tbe  words  type  and  automatic  to  coin 
a  new  name  for  them,  “typamatic”  keys)  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment:  the  spac-e  bar,  the  underscore,  and  the  carriage-return 
key. 

Some  other  makes  of  machines  hav'e  such  repeating  kevs, 
too;  but  IBM  has  gone  a  step  further:  to  keep  the  tvpist 
from  unwanted  repetitions,  each  typamatic  key  has  tw'o 
depths— the  first,  a  normal  depth  for  nonnal  single  stroking; 
the  second,  an  extra  depth  so  that  more  pressure  must  con¬ 
sciously  be  exerted  in  order  to  make  the  key  repeat. 

•  The  typamatic  underscore,  obviously  fine  for  continuous 
underscoring,  may  be  tbe  most  useful  automatic  key.  (Aside: 
its  u.seftilness  will  support  the  growing  popularity  of  “solid” 
underscoring— that  is,  not  breaking  the  line  between  words.) 

•  The  typamatic  carriaf^e  return  has  intriguing  possibili¬ 
ties.  Tnie,  there  is  little  need  to  return  the  carriage  itself 
more  than  once;  but  tbe  same  action  makes  the  cylinder 
turn,  so  that  the  machine  “pumps”  the  paper  rapidly,  a 
wonderfully  helpful  aid  to  inserting  paper,  dropping  for  top 
margins,  leaving  blank  lines  in  letters  below  the  date  and 
complimentarv-  closing,  providing  extra  blank  lines  between 
paragraphs,  etc.  The  repeat  carriage  return  turns  chain 
feeding  of  envelopes  into  child’s  play. 

•  The  typamatic  space  bar  is  of  more  help  than  one 
would  at  first  think.  It  is  fine  for  seexiting  across  the  page  to 
set  tab  stops  before  starting  a  table,  getting  to  the  center 
of  a  column  or  page,  and,  particularly,  for  resetting  margins 
to  the  right— the  typist  lu^ed  only  “hcxik  on”  to  the  margin 
stop  and  then  hold  down  the  space  bar. 

■  But,  Perhaps,  Best  of  .\11— 

The  first  time  you  return  the  carriage  on  the  new  IBM, 
you  will  hardly  bedieve  your  ears:  no  wham  or  slam  at  all; 
just  a  hushed  “choof”  sound,  and  almost  no  de.sk  vibration. 

Know  how  a  pneumatic  dcM)rstop  works?  It  catches  the 
door  just  before  it  slams,  then  eases  it  shut.  The  new  IBM 
has  a  somewhat  similar  “air  brake”  inside  the  machine;  it 
catches  the  returning  carriage  three  or  four  spaces  before  it 
would  reach  the  margin  bkK’k,  then  eases  the  carriage  to 
the  margin.  Tlie  slow-down  action  of  the  carriage  is  almost 
imperceptible;  you  must  watch  closely  to  detect  it.  The 
typist  d(x*s  not  have  to  “wait”  any  more  than  before. 

No  more  tcham.  No  more  heavy  banging.  Just  “choof.” 

■  You'll  Want  to  See  It  and  Trv'  It  Out— 

IB.M  has  taken  a  fine  typewriter  and  made  incredible  im¬ 
provements  on  it.  .Most  attention  has  been  given,  as  this 
review  indicates,  to  the  carriage— to  its  levers,  cov’er  plates, 
automatic  action,  pneumatic  hushing.  The  carriage  has  been 
strengthened,  stiflFeiuxl,  to  give  it  even  longer  life  and  an 
even  more  perfect  aligiunent  of  the  tvpcwritten  characters. 
All  the  changes  have  been  incorporated  in  Imth  the  standard 
and  executive  (proportional  spacing)  models. 

It  is  not  often  that  engineers  and  designers  can  fulfill  so 
many  objectives  at  one  time— production,  .saving  of  energv', 
improved  tvpescript,  added  attractiveness— but  IBM  has 
come  througii  on  all  scores.  The  new  machine  is  worth 
hurry  ing  to  see  and  to  me.— Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Editor 


Here's  the  Third 
of  the  "Mailable 
Transcript  "  Tests 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

Director,  Gregg  Awards  Service 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36 


ON  THE  FACING  P.\GE  is  the  third  and  final  transcrip¬ 
tion  test  for  this  year.  How  many  of  your  students 
will  earn  their  awards  this  month? 

If  you  have  been  using  the  tests,  you  doubtless  have 
suggestions  or  comments  to  make  about  them.  Miss  Martha 
Sanduess,  of  South  Kitsiip  High  Sclux)!  (Port  Orchard,  Wash¬ 
ington),  gave  us  a  suggestion  that  we  are  putting  into  effect 
this  month:  “I  like  the  tests  and  believe  your  reijuirements 
are  clear,  but  I  wonder  whether  the  sbulents  should  not  be 
asked  to  make  a  carbon  copy  of  each  letter.  We  always  re¬ 
quire  carbon  copies  in  our  transcription  classes;  so,  why  not 
reijuire  carbons  in  the  test?” 

\Ve  think  it’s  a  good  suggestion.  So,  this  month  have  your 
students  make  a  carbon  copy  of  each  letter,  and  submit 
both  the  carbons  and  orifiinals  in  applyinp,  for  awards. 

Do  you  think  this  requirement  is  a  good  idea,  from  your 
point  of  v'iew?  It  may  slow  down  transcription  speixl  a  little, 
l)ut  it  is  excellent  practice— and  practical.  We  had  purposely 
avoided  requiring  anything  that  would  obstruct  the  basic 
puqiose  of  this  tt*st— to  make  students  transcription  speed 
conscious.  Would  you  like  us  to  intersperse  among  the 
“regular”  tests  (like  the  one  on  the  next  page)  some  office- 
style  production  tests  that  include  making  carlxm  copies, 
envelopes,  and  so  on? 

It  is  still  too  early  for  us  to  have  heard  from  all  of  you; 
but  we  do  hope  you  will  send  us  your  reactions. 

■  This  Month’s  Test— 

As  in  last  month’s  test,  there  are  three  letters  this  time. 
The  students  may  use  plain  paper  and  follow  any  letter  style 
thev  wish.  They  are  to  make  carbon  copies.  The  table  here 
shows  the  awards  your  students  may  win  on  this  test; 


Award  to  be  Won 


Miniinuin 

Rate 


Inscribed  Transcription  Certificate  15  wain 

junior  O.B.E.  Pin  20  warn 

Inscribed  Transcription  Certificate  and/or 

Senior  O.B.E.  Pin  25  warn 

Inscribcxl  Transcription  Certificate  and/or 

Snix'rior  O.B.E.  Pin  ‘30  warn 


Maxinnnn 
Time* 
•36  min. 
28  min. 

23  min. 

20  min. 


*  Hriseit  on  dict.ition  count  of  .SOO  words  .ind  allowinR  3  minutes  for 
iMiiiin  dates,  inside  ailiiresses,  dictator’s  identification,  and  appropriate  initial 
itid  enclosure  notatiems.  • 


Give  tbe  test  to  your  students.  Gbeck  the  exact  number 
of  minutes  it  takes  each  student  to  make  his  transcripts.  If 
they  are  mailable,  have  Uped  on  each  paper  the  student’s 
name,  school  addre«s,  time  retjuired  for  tran.scribing,  and 
the  award  for  which  application  is  made. 

Send  the  letters— lx>th  originals  and  carbons  to  me.  If 
there  are  several  applications,  list  in  your  covering  letter 
the  names  and  speeds  of  the  students,  to  facilitate  our  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  awards.  Include  with  the  letters  the  regular 
fees  (certificates,  10  cents;  pins,  75  cents)— and  any  com¬ 
ments  you’d  like  to  make  about  this  new  testing  program. 
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MAILABLE  TRANSCRIPT  SPEED  TEST  No.  3 


THE  TEACHER  SAYS;  Here  is  another  special  test, 
like  the  one  tee  had  last  month,  in  which  you  are  to  see 
how  rapidly  you  can  make  mailable  transcripts  of  the 
letters  I  shall  dictate  to  you.  There  are  three  letters,  an 
?xchange  of  correspondence  between  (writes  on  board): 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Brown 
6900  Park  Avenue 
Guttenberg, 

\tw  Jersey 


Mr.  Martin  Ander.son 
Customer  Service  Agent 
Trail.side  Tours,  Inc. 
270  Madison  Avenue 
Sew  York  16,  Sew  York 


Mr.  Anderson  is  hoping  to  persuade  Mr.  Brown  to  take 
a  special  bus  trip,  known  as  a  “Trailside  Tour,”  for  his 
vacation.  Here  is  Letter  1.  It  has  270  tvord.s  in  it;  so,  it 
is  a  “long”  letter.  !  .shall  dictate  at  HO  words  a  minute. 
Ready? 

LETTER  NO.  1 

(Counted  ill  Qiiarler  minutes  for  SO  tv  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown;  A  vacation  should  be  a  refresh¬ 
ing  experience.  T(k)  often,  however,  it  does  not 
torn  /  out  that  way.  For  example,  the  seashore  is 
a  wonderful  place  lor  a  vacation  when  the  weather 
is  fine;  hut  /  have  you  ever  spent  a  rainy  week  end 
in  a  small  hotel  at  the  seashore  with  nothing  to  do 
but  look  out  the  /  window? 

We  have  planned  a  new  kind  of  vacation  that  you 
will  find  interesting  and  delightful,  rain  or  shine. 
It  ( 1)  is  a  luxurx'  tour  in  one  of  our  buses.  We  make 
every  arrangement,  so  you  will  ha\’e  nothing  to  do  ' 
but  enjoy  yourself. 

There  are  many  different  trips.  For  example,  there 
is  our  New  York  State  trip.  You  start  from  New  / 
York  City  and  travel  along  the  beautifid  Hudson 
Hiver  to  .\lbany,  then  across  the  state  to  Niagara  / 
Falls.  You  return  to  New  York  City  one  week 
after  your  departure. 

The  scenery  along  the  way  is  (2)  wonderful. 
There  are  fine  places  where  you  .stop  for  lunch,  and 
a  g(H)d  dinner  and  a  c'omfortable  r(H)m  await  you  / 
at  the  end  of  each  day.  The  bus  does  not  hurry.  It 
stops  now  and  then  to  take  in  the  special  sights. 
Have  you  ever  /  watched  a  canal  boat  go  through 
locks  like  the  ones  on  the  Erie  Canal?  There  are  ten 
such  special  treats  in  our  New  York  /  State  trip. 

This  trip  is  just  one  example;  we  ha\  e  many  others. 
The  c'osts  are  very  low,  averaging  only  (3)  $10  a 
day.  D<x*s  that  surprise  you?  If  you  are  interested  in 
a  Trailside  Tour  this  summer,  write  for  the  /  details. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  wu  soon.  Yours  very  tndy, 
(270  icord.s)  (Time:  3'  22"). 

THE  TE.XCHER  SAYS:  Sow,  as  you  tcill  notice 
Mr.  Brotvn  replies  that  he  is  interested  in  the  bus 
tour,  but  he  is  concerned  because  he  has  heard  that 
bus  trips  are  not  very  comfortable.  This  is  what  he 


says  to  Mr.  Anderson.  This  letter  is  short— just  80 
words  in  it.  /  shall  dictate  it  to  you  at  100  words  a 
minute.  Ready? 

LETTER  NO.  2 

I  Counted  in  Quarter  minutes  for  100  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  The  Trailside  Tour  through 
New  York  State,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letter 
to  me,  interests  me  greatly.  I  do  not  have  much  / 
money  to  spend  on  a  vacation,  but  I  have  wanted 
to  travel. 

The  trip  \x)u  proposed  does  appeal  to  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  understand  that  /  travel  by  bus  can  be 
(juite  unc'omfortable.  I  should  not  like  to  be  crowded 
into  a  back  seat  for  a  whole  week  with  no  rwin  to 
stretch! 

Please  /  tell  me  more.  Cordially  yours,  (SO  words) 
(Time:  50"). 

THE  TEACHER  SAYS:  Sow,  in  this,  the  final  letter, 
Mr.  Atulcrson  assures  Mr.  Brown  that  Trailside  buses  are 
the  very  picture  of  comfort  and  urges  him  to  make  a 
reservation.  This  letter  contains  150  words.  I  shall  dictate 
it  to  you  at  100  words  a  minute.  Ready? 

LETTER  NO.  3 

(Counted  in  Quarter  minutes  for  100  tea  in) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  the 
matter  of  comfort,  bt*cause  I  forgot  to  tell  you  aljout 
the  new  buses  that  we  use  for  Trailside  /  Tours. 
The  lx)oklet  enclosed  shows  you  how  luxurious  they 
are.  And  you  will  have  plenty  of  leg  rof)m,  for  we 
put  only  30  seats  in  each  /  bus  instead  of  the  41 
you  find  in  most  buses. 

These  new  coaches  ride  so  sm(K)thly  that  you  seem 
almost  to  float  along  the  highway.  An  /  assurance 
of  complete  comfort  is  the  fact  that  our  buses  do 
not  hurr)%  which  means  that  there  is  no  swaying. 
.Most  of  our  trips,  I  should  add,  are  (1)  on  fine 
four-lane  highways. 

Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  you  will  find  that  a  Trailside 
Tour  is  planned  for  maximum  comfort,  just  as  it 
is  planned  for  maximum  /  interest.  I  hojx*  that 
you  will  return  the  enclosed  application  blank  soon, 
so  that  I  can  arrange  your  reservations.  Yours  verv' 
tnily,  /  (150  words)  (Time:  1'  30"). 

THE  TEACHER  SAYS:  When  I  give  you  the  go  .signal, 
begin  at  once  to  transcribe  the  three  letters.  Remember 
these  instructions:  You  may  use  any  letter  style  that  ytm 
wish,  but  of  course  the  two  letters  from  Mr.  Anderson 
shotdd  both  be  arranged  in  the  same  way.  You  may  wse 
any  signature  arrangement  you  wish,  too.  You  are  to 
make  one  carbon  copy  of  each  letter.  As  .soon  as  you 
have  made  mailable  transcripts  of  all  three  letters,  raise 
your  hand;  1  must  time  you  exactly.  Reruly?  .  .  .  start! 
( \otes  time.) 
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MORE  TYPING  DRILLS 

.  .  .  for  Number  Control 


Second  of  a  series  of  number-drill  lessons  you  can 
duplicate  as  shown  and  use  in  your  typing  classes 


My  students  did  not  like  to  type 
numbers  any  more  than  most  stu¬ 
dents  do.  Understandable:  no  one  likes 
to  do  what  he  does  poorly.  Unforgiv¬ 
able:  I  should  have  stepped  in  and 
“done  something”  about  it  sooner  than 
I  did.  But  that  was  before  we  found 
the  delightful  “we  23”  finger-cue  drills 
in  our  new  textbook.  In  contrast  with 
typing  random  numbers,  the  use  of 
these  special  drills  was  mo.st  intriguing 
both  to  me  and  to  my  students;  and  we 
embarked  on  a  project  of  dex^eloping 
related  drills  and  using  them  for  at 
least  five  minutes  a  day. 

■  We  Really  Got  Somewhere— 

The  writer  said  here  last  month  that 
it  was  reasonable  for  students  to  aim 
for  typing  numerals  as  rapidly  jor  a 
minute  as  they  type  words  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  following  table,  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  ty  pical  class  achievement, 
shows  how  five  students  scored  on  num- 
ber-UTiting  timings  after  just  one  month 
of  using  a  variety  of  finger-cue  drills 
for  five  minutes  a  day: 


Student 

Item  A  B  C  D  E 

5- Min.  warn  rate  on 

straight  copy  48  51  54  55  61 

1-Min.  rate  on  numbers— 

a.  Of  2  digits  each  51  52  53  53  61 

b.  Of  3  digits  each  49  51  53  53  60 

c.  Of  4  digits  each  47  51  51  52  60 

1-Min.  rate  on  sentences 

containing  numbers— 

a.  Of  2  digits  each  49  55  54  56  60 

b.  Of  3  digits  eacli  48  52  54  55  60 

c.  Of  4  digits  each  47  50  53  55  59 


All  these  scores  are  figured  on  the 
“five  strokes  equal  one  word”  basis,  and 
the  scores  are  “CWPM’s,”  in  which  a 
five-stroke  penalty  is  deducted  for  each 
error. 

■  How  We  Made  the  Drills— 

The  use  of  “we  23”  finger-cue  drills 
is  not  the  whole  story%  nor  the  basic 
consideration  in  developing  positive 
number  control;  but,  at  least  in  our 
classroom,  they  have  served  as  a  focus 
of  effort  and  exploration,  providing  us 


MARY  E.  CONNELLY 

Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


both  with  motivation  and  whole  sets  of 
new  materials.  Much  of  our  success, 
clearly,  stems  from  the  fact  that  our 
students  became  interested  in  creating 
finger-cue  drills  and  thereby  became 
interested  in  typing  numbers. 

Finger-cue  drills  are  ones  in  which 
a  paired  word  and  number  are  typed 
with  the  same  fingers,  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  in  the  same  sequence. 
They’  are  called  “we  23”  drills  because 
the  combination  of  uc  and  23  is  the 
first  one  seen  and  thought  of  when  con¬ 
structing  such  drills. 

The  words  are  composed  from  the 
letters  on  the  third  row  of  the  keyboard 
immediately  under  the  numeral  keys. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  use  other 
letters— from  the  home  row  or  bottom 
row— but  these  do  not  provide  the  same 
“sense  of  direction”  as  do  the  letters  on 
the  third  row;  besides,  the  number  of 
words  that  can  be  created  on  the  third 
row  is  much  greater  than  any  single 
class  would  ever  need. 

Once  the  “system”  was  explained  to 
our  students,  they  developed  many 
variations  of  the  basic  pattern;  as: 

•  Rhythm  lines,  composed  of  units 
of  the  same  length,  like  Drill  2  on  the 
facing  page. 

•  One-handed  drills,  composed  of 
umts  typed  entirely  on  one  hand,  like 
Drill  3  on  the  facing  page. 

•  Intensive  drills  on  particular  digits, 
like  the  rhythm-line  Drill  4  that  was 
presented  here  last  month  and  the 
“number  family”  or  “pyramids”  shown 
in  Drill  5  on  the  facing  page. 

•  Sentences  in  which  the  word  and 
related  number  appear  close  but  not 
immediately  together— sentences  like 
the  ones  in  Drill  4’s  Test. 

•  Sentences  that  are  written  entirely 
from  the  third  row  of  the  keyboard  and 
that  are  typed  immediately  under  the 
numerals  to  which  they  are  the  cue 


(an  example  of  this  kind  of  drill  will 
appear  here  next  month). 

Once  the  spark  had  taken  flame,  the 
students  vietl  in  the  creation  of  new 
drill  patterns;  each  contributed  his  best, 
and  we  duplicated  them  for  the  use  of 
everyone.  (You  will  find  that  your  stu¬ 
dents,  too,  will  respond  to  your  hint 
after  they  have  found  that  typing  this 
month’s  drills  can  really  be  pleasant.) 

■  Using  This  Month’s  Drills— 

The  drills  (they  are  arranged  as  a 
guide  you  can  follow  exactly  in  making 
duplicates  for  use  in  your  class)  may 
be  used  in  a  routine  v’ery  similar  to 
the  one  described  here  last  month: 

•  Warm  up  on  Drill  1. 

•  Smooth  the  writing,  seeking  to 
eliminate  hesitancy,  on  Drill  2. 

•  Try  Drill  3  briefly,  for  interest 

•  Take  a  one-minute  timing  on  the 
.Analysis  Test;  analyze  poorest  controls. 

•  Practice  whichever  Intensive  Prac¬ 
tice  drills  will  overcome  the  weaknesses 
uncovered  by  the  analysis. 

•  Seesaw  between  one-minute  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  Test  and  improvement  prac¬ 
tice  on  Drill  5  materials,  zestfully  re¬ 
porting  all  gains. 

■  Some  Variations  to  Tr>’— 

1.  After  students  have  practiced  a 
line,  let  them  type  just  the  numbers 
in  it  for  12  seconds  (in  which  each 
stroke  represents  a  word  a  minute),  to 
see  whether  they  can  equal  on  straight 
numbers  the  speed  they  achieved  on 
half-  or  one-minute  timings  on  whole 
lines. 

2.  Dictate  one  word;  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  tv’pe  it  and  the  number  correlated 
with  it  repeatedly  (or,  later,  just  the 
number)  until  you  call  the  next  word. 

3.  Use  any  line  for  “call  the  throw” 
drills,  12  .seconds  in  each  eflFort. 

4.  Instead  of  dev’oting  half  an  hour 
or  more  to  consecutive,  all-out  practice, 
divide  the  material  into  a  daily  “spoon¬ 
ful”— say,  the  warmup  lines,  one  line 
of  rhythmic  writing,  one  line  of  the 
Test,  and  two  lines  of  Drill  5  each  day. 
It  takes  about  five  minutes,  altogether. 
Even  if  you  do  use  the  entire  set  of 
drills  in  one  period,  use  “spoonfuls”  as 
a  follow-up. 
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NUMBER  CONTROL  DRILLS  (2) 

1  WARMUP  RHYTHM  DRILLS 

aa  ;  ;ssllddkkff j jgghhff j jddkkssllaa  ;  ;ssilddkkff j jgghhff j jddkkssllaa ;  ;ss 
1909876  d32345  1909876  d32345  1909876  d32345  1909876  d32345  1909876  d3 


2.  RHYTHMIC  NUMBER  WRITING 

WORDS ; 

we  23  up  70  or  94  it  85  re  43  ye  63  to  59  pi  08  it  85  et  35  or  94  we  23  14 
wet  235  top  590  per  034  rye  463  two  529  out  975  tie  583  pit  085  toy  596  14 
weep  2330  pout  0975  tire  5843  true  5473  were  2343  your  6974  prow  0492  14 

3.  RIGHT-  AND  LEFT-HAND  NUMBERS 

WORDS ; 

wee  233  pop  090  wet  235  you  697  ewe  323  pup  070  tee  533  pip  080  ret  435  14 

4,  6.  ANALYSIS  TEST  SENTENCES 

WORDS : 

We  have  23  prizes.  Turn  page  has  ^  books.  The  heat  went  14 

u£  to  70  degrees.  Our  firm  has  974  workers.  The  ore  was  carried  943  28 

miles.  He  will  try  for  546  more.  The  toy  was  in  box  596,  which  they  42 

found  on  top  of  590.  The  tot  had  595  pennies.  Too  many  wanted  Style  56 

No.  599.  We  owe  you  923  pens.  We  pushed  your  truck  6974  more  yards.  70 


: 

: 

J 

: 

1 

2 

3~ 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10  11 

13 

14 

5. 

INTENSIVE  PRACTICE 

WORDS; 

0 

P 

pi 

08  pip 

080 

pipe 

0803 

piper 

08034 

poppy  ( 

D9006  puppy 

07006  up 

70 

14 

9 

0 

or 

94  ore 

943 

root 

4995 

rooty 

49956 

rooter 

499534  too 

599 

woo 

299 

14 

8 

i 

it 

85  wit 

285 

writ 

2485 

write 

24853 

trite  1 

54853  trip  1 

5480 

tri 

548 

14 

7 

u 

up 

70  pup 

070 

pure 

0743 

putty 

07556 

outer 

97534  true 

5473 

you 

697 

14 

6 

y 

ye 

63  yet 

635 

type 

5603 

worry 

29446 

yipee 

68033  wiry 

2846 

pry 

046 

14 

5 

t 

to 

59  tot 

595 

trot 

5495 

witty 

28556 

pretty 

043556  top 

590 

pot 

095 

14 

4 

r 

re 

43  rep 

430 

purr 

0744 

error 

34494 

terror 

534494  ere 

343 

err 

344 

14 

3 

e 

et 

35  wee 

233 

weep 

2330 

weepy 

23306 

teepee 

533033  eye 

363 

rye 

463 

14 

2 

w 

we 

23  wey 

236 

wore 

2943 

tower 

59234 

writer 

'  248534  wry 

■  246 

tow 

592 

14 

Only 

0)1  >n’7i'  Solith-Coroiia 

“88": 

1 

q 

qu 

17  qui 

178 

quit 

1785 

quite 

17853 

quiet 

17835  quip 

1780 

req 

431 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  1 

5  9 

10  11 

12 

13 

14 

AY,  1954 
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Individual  Differences 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

striiction.  Dictation  with  specialized 
voc-abularies  is  given  from  recordings 
or  hy  students  working  in  groups.  Spe¬ 
cial  prcx^xlnres,  as  in  a  legal  office,  for 
example,  are  obtaintxl  from  spec-ial  ref¬ 
erence  reading,  from  interviews  with 
secretaries  in  the  particular  kind  of  of¬ 
fice,  from  office  visits,  from  talking 
until  employers.  To  avoid  constant  re¬ 
peat  visits  to  the  same  persons,  term 
after  term,  onr  students  compile,  or¬ 
ganize,  and  document  the  information, 
and  leave  it  as  a  heritage  for  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  “Regular”  secri*tarial  classes  can 
include,  in  a  less  detailetl  manner,  sim¬ 
ilar  intensive  study.) 

Reference  material  for  your  class 
“spt'cialist”  is  becoming  more  and  more 
abundant,  thanks  to  the  appearance  of 
more  hooks  for  speeializxxl  secretar\- 
ship  and  thanks  especially  to  the  two 
series  of  articles  (“Secretary  to  .  .  .” 
and  “Wliat  It’s  Like  to  Be  a  .  .  ,  Secre¬ 
tary”)  that  have  In'en  featured  in  the 
past  and  current  years’  issues  of  To¬ 
day’s  Sccrdory  magazine. 

Sptx*ialization  do(*s  not  exist  solely 
at  the  secretarial  desk.  It  exists  equally 
at  clerical  desks— there  are  duplicating- 
machine  operators,  file  clerks,  mail 
clerks,  order  clerks,  hilling  clerks,  cal¬ 
culating-machine  operators,  switchboard 
operators,  rect'ptionists.  and  so  on;  thus, 
there  is  opportunity  for  specialization 
in  the  office-prACticv  course,  just  as 
there  is  in  the  secrrtarial-prixctice 
course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  “build  up  ’ 
these  jobs  so  that  students  can  take 
pride  in  being  the  class  specialist  in 
them.  Jobs  in  these  specializations  pay 
fairly  well,  provide  ojiportunih'  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and— with  pn)per  orienta¬ 
tion  by  teachers  and  by  office  managers 
—enjoy  no  inconsiderable  prestige. 
Strt'ssing  the  importaiK'e  to  a  business 
of  the  file  clerk,  for  example,  gives 
prestige  to  his  job  and  helps  the  em¬ 
ployee  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
job  to  his  organization.  Stressing  the 
disadvantage  of  |V)or  records,  of  pcxrr 
receptioning,  of  poor  telephoning,  of 
slow  machine  operation,  and  so  on,  en¬ 
ables  one  easily  to  enhance  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  clerical  work  and  u’orkers. 

■  6.  Student  Work  Kits— 

By  all  means,  have  each  student  pre¬ 
pare  a  “work  kit.”  Into  it  go  clippings, 
notes,  reference  data,  etc.  that  will 
help  the  student  when  he  becomes  a 
real  offic-e  worker.  \ot  all  work  kits  will 
be  identical,  because  different  students 
will  have  different  needs,  abilities,  and 
interests.  A  gcxKl  work  kit  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  student  will  contain  specific 
helps  for  him,  includitig,  for  example: 

1.  Words  he  is  apt  to  misspell. 

2.  Meaning  of  new  words  he  meets 
during  the  course. 
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3.  Rules  (with  examples)  for  solving 
certain  kinds  of  mathematical 
problems,  such  as  percentages,  re¬ 
ciprocals,  etc. 

4.  Clothing  guides  for  office  wear. 

5.  Plans  for  organizing  his  type  of 
desk. 

6.  Punctuation  pointers  he  needs. 

7.  Review  of  grammatical  situations 
that  occasion  him  most  clifficidty. 

8.  List  of  prominent  local  firms.  A 
g(KKl  work  kit  can  be  a  genuine 
aid  in  his  first  office  job;  and  he 
shoidd  be  encouraged  to  add,  as 
s(M)n  as  he  is  on  the  job,  such 
things  as: 

9.  A  Who’s  Who  of  the  firm. 

10.  Telephone  numbers  and  addresses 
of  other  business  offices  with 
which  there  is  frequent  communi¬ 
cation. 

11.  List  of  internal  extension  numbers 
usetl  most  frecjuently. 

12.  Illustrations  of  the  letter  styles, 
forms,  stationer)',  etc.,  of  the  of¬ 
fice. 

13.  Summary  of  niles  and  regulations 
about  the  office— the  paid  holidays, 
for  example;  absentee  regulations, 
etc. 

14.  Job  tips. 

■  7.  Class  Standards— 

A  common,  and  practical,  methwl  f)f 
meeting  individual  needs  is  to  have 
class  activities  expresstxl  in  terms  of 
minimum  requirements  and  bonus  “ex¬ 
tras.”  Despite  our  coiKcni  with  helping 
ever)'  student,  neither  he  nor  we  dare 
overlook  the  plain  fact  that  there  are 
minimum  job  requirements. 

So,  there  should  be  expressed  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  machine  skill, 
for  tv  pewriting  skill  and  production  ex¬ 
perience,  for  shorthand,  for  transcrip¬ 
tion,  for  knowletlge  of  office  prcxetlure. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  number  of 
practical  assignments  to  be  completed 
by  all  students;  if  the  first  attempt  is 
not  satisfactorv’,  another  attempt  may 
be  permitted— but  until  a  student  meets 
the  minimum,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
course  credit. 

There  are  possible  compromises,  of 
course;  but  each  student  must  meet  the 
minimum,  at  least  in  a  particular  area 
—if  not  in  shorthand,  then  perhaps  in 


ELECTRIFYING? 

Thinking  about  glutting  electric  type¬ 
writers?  Wondering  about  them?  Then 
don't  miss  “What  We  Now  Know  about 
Electrics"  in  nevt  month's  BEW.  It's 
by  Dr.  Fred  Winger,  who  brings  you 
up  to  date  on  all  the  researches  and 
all  the  articles  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject.  An  extra  copy  to  show 
your  administrator  will  cost  35  cents. 


tvpevvriting;  if  not  in  typewriting,  then 
perhaps  in  one  of  the  other  processes. 
That  way,  one  can  maintain  standards 
yet  provide  for  individual  differences. 

Workbooks  for  secretarial-practice 
courses  normally  provide  something  like 
150  assignments.  Thus,  50  might  be 
prescrilx'd  as  the  minimum;  and  all 
students  must  be  retjuired  to  complete 
them.  The  100  other  assignments  may 
be  left  for  supplementarv’,  remedial,  or 
extra-crixlit  work. 

It  is  rarely  jwssible  to  outline  the 
exact  D-C-B-.\  rerjuirements  of  the 
course  the  first  time  it  is  offered;  but, 
with  reix'tition  of  the  program  and  with 
experience,  many  teachers  have  found 
it  possible  to  bhx'k  out  the  general  re- 
(juirements  of  the  course  and  then  to 
stick  fairly  close  to  them. 

■  S.  Individual  Teaching- 

Much  of  the  work  in  a  secretarial- 
practice  course  is  of  an  individualized 
type.  Job  interviews,  telephone  conver¬ 
sations,  serving  as  rect*ptionist,  making 
appointments,  getting  information  from 
reference  books— these  and  many  other 
activities  illustrate  situations  m  which 
the  learner  performs  as  an  individual. 

Each  of  these  can  be  a  teacher-and- 
student  situation  (example:  the  teacher 
“interview's”  the  student  for  a  job),  or 
a  student-and-student  situation  ( in 
which,  to  parallel  the  prec('ding  exam¬ 
ple,  each  student  takes  his  turn  as  ap¬ 
plicant  and  interviewer).  Moreover, 
each  activity  of  this  kind  may  be  done 
privately  or  before  the  class. 

The  wnse  teacher  will  find  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  work  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents.  This  is  particularly  tnie  when 
some  or  all  the  students  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  on-the-job  training,  in  which  in¬ 
stance  the  teacher  must  ascertain  from 
the  employer  the  employee’s  specific 
weaknesses  and  then  help  the  student 
conquer  them— which  calls  for  consid¬ 
erable  indiv'idual  “coaching.” 

■  In  Summary— 

The  foregoing  “methcxls”  are  sptxial 
ones,  uniquely  desirable  for  the  course 
in  sec'retarial  practice. 

But  there  are  many  other  techniques 
for  determining  and  providing  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  that  may  be  used  in 
secretarial  practice  just  as  they  are 
commonly  used  in  other  studies,  as: 

1.  Examination  of  marks  and  scores 

2.  Interest  inventories 

3.  Case-study  records 

4.  Extracurricular  activities 

5.  W’ork  experience 

6.  Personal  interviews 

7.  Aptitude  tests 

8.  Home-background  inventory 

9.  Guidance  teebniques 

10.  Special  lesson  plans 

In  brief,  the  secretarial-practice 
teacher  has  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  methods  and  opportunities  for  adapt¬ 
ing  instruction  to  the  needs  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  students. 
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Small-Loan  Business 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

of  tlu'ir  needs,  are  in  a  weak  bargaining 
position  as  well  as  Ix'ing  least  able  to 
obtain  legal  remedies  when  they  are 
injured  by  creditors. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  small-loan 
business  that  many  borrowers  find  that 
they  need  additional  cash  before  their 
CHintract  payments  are  completed.  The 
.ill-inclusive  monthly  rate  of  charge, 
computed  tm  unpaid  balances,  protects 
these  borrowers,  since  they  pay  interest 
only  for  the  actual  amount  of  money 
inved  and  for  the  period  of  time  that  the 
money  is  in  their  possession.  Any  system 
involving  discounts,  fees,  minimum 
charges,  or  e.\tra  charges  of  any  kind— 
since  these  are  usually  applied  to  the 
face  of  the  contract— would  inevitably 
result  in  higher  rates,  because  these 
charges  would  be  assessed  again  if  and 
when  loans  were  rtdinanced.  These  have 
been  the  devices  usetl  by  loan  sharks 
throughout  the  ages  and  cmitinue  to 
this  day  in  the  states  without  effective 
small-loan  laws. 

■  Tie-In  Sales  of  Insurance- 

In  riTcnt  years,  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  has  dewloped  in  some  places  to 
permit  a  breach  in  the  all-inclusive 
rate  principle  through  the  use  of  a  tie- 
in  sale  of  insurance.  Recent  wartime 
experience  demonstrated  to  all  of  us 
that  the  tie-in  sale  is  the  favorite  meth- 
(k1  of  defeating  price  control.  It  has 
historically  Ireen  one  of  the  favorite 
devices  of  the  loan  shark  who  used  it 
to  foist  pipes,  inkwells,  blankets,  jew¬ 
elry,  trinkets,  merchandise  coupon 
books,  brokerage  services,  and  other 
articles  upon  l>orrowers. 

.Attempts  to  continue  this  practiee 
still  occur.  In  1953,  the  Michigan  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  in  upholding  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  an  unlic'ense'd  lender  in  Muske¬ 
gon,  stated  that  the  lenders  require¬ 
ment  that  borrovv'ers  purchase  vitamin 
pills  at  $10  a  bottle  constituted  a 
subterfuge  to  evade  the  law. 

The  favorite  tie-in  device  with  the 
loan-shark  states  in  rt'cent  yfc*ars  has 
been  to  require  Ixirrowers  to  furnish 
ctTtain  types  of  insurance,  usually  life 
or  health-and-accident  insurance.  Crit¬ 
ics  of  the  practice  have  no  quarrel  with 
credit  insurance  as  such.  Evervone 
agrees  that  insurance  is  a  fine  service. 
Yet  the  application  of  credit  insurance 
by  small-loan  companies  has  proved  of 
slight  value  to  borrowers  in  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  states  in  which  small-loan 
laws  do  not  exist  or  in  which  administra¬ 
tion  is  lax. 

State  officials  in  Texas  have  testified 
that,  in  a  recent  year,  Texas  borrowers 
who  purchased  credit  insurance  from 
lending  agencies  got  back  only  seven 
cents  on  every  dollar  they  put  into  in- 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Author,  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 

WE  LEARSED  that  once  or  twice  a  week  she  took  a  suitcase  -filled  with 
notebooks  hotne  with  her,  even  after  nif^ht  school,  and  sometimes 
stayed  up  until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  correcting  them  in  red  ink. 
We  remimstrated  with  her  without  avail.  It  was  about  this  time  that  we  gave 
a  talk  to  teachers  about  the  folly  of  “committing  suicide  by  the  red-ink  route.” 

Miss  Dixon  knew  very  well  that  we  had  her  in  mind, 
but  she  merely  smiled  and  continued  using  up  bottles 
of  red  ink.  She  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  her  siudeiUs.  When  we  argued 
that  such  work  entailed  a  severe  drain  on  her  physical 
strength  which,  if  continued,  tvotdd  inevitably  result 
in  poorer  work  in  the  classroom,  she  smiled  and  said, 
“No,  Mr.  Gregg,  yoti  know  that  I  love  to  do  it  and 
anything  we  love  to  do  docs  not  tire  us.”  [19-11] 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  writing  shotdd 
be  done  from  dictation,  or  from  copying  well-written 
shorthand.  [1917] 

One  of  Doctor  Gregg’s  favorite  expressions  was 
“committing  suicide  by  the  red-ink  route.”  Time  and 
time  again  this  writer  has  heard  him  talk  on  this 
topic  before  groups  of  teachers.  At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  his  well-knovvTi  eoncem  for  teachers’  welfare.  In  the  ipiotation,  he  mentions 
that  he  “arguetl  that  such  work  involved  a  severe  drain  on  her  physical 
strength.”  It  is  true  that  the  constant  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  the  rerl-ink 
route  will  certainly  undennine  a  teacher’s  sunny  disposition,  if  not  his  health. 
.A  g(H)d  shorthand  teacher  must  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  vitality  from  which 
the  learners  may  draw  and  must  have  a  sunny  disposition.  Therefore,  anything 
that  prt'serves  the  teacher’s  health  and  happiness  should  r(“sult  in  better  teaching 
—or,  at  least,  make  pos.sible  better  teaching. 

There  are,  however,  serious  pedagogic  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  not 
waste  time,  strength,  and  red  ink  correcting  the  learner’s  shorthand  notes. 

■  TtK)  Much  Paper  Marking  Can  Retard  Progress— 

.As  has  been  mentioned  many  times  in  this  column,  the  w'riter  believes  that 
conscious  attention  to  the  details  of  writing  shorthand,  whether  of  penmanship 
or  of  theory,  is  harmful.  The  red  ink  brings  us  fact*  to  face  with  a  dilemma. 
Either  students  ignore  the  markings  (which  is  what  usually  happens)  or  they’ 
pay  attention  to  them;  and  to  the  extent  that  they  pay  attention,  this  writer 
believes,  they  hamper  themselves  in  the  development  of  their  shorthand  .skill. 
Neither  outcome  is  a  good  one. 

There  are  two  types  of  red-ink  comments  used  by  shorthand  teachers— com¬ 
ments  on  penmanship,  or  form,  of  the  outlines;  and  comments  on  the  theoretical 
accuracy,  or  conformity  to  the  textbook,  of  the  outlines.  In  my  opinion,  calling 
either  tv’pe  of  comment  to  the  conscious  attention  of  the  learner  is  in  the 
highest  degree  harmful  if  they  pay  attention  to  the  comments-but  fortunately 
they  seldom  do. 

The  penmanship  comments  are  likely  to  be  directed  to  such  points  as  uni¬ 
formity  of  slant  or  curv'ature  of  the  outlines.  Gregg  shorthand  was  purposely 
devised  to  negate  the  importance  of  slant.  It  was  puqioscly  devised  to  render 
attention  to  the  curv’ature  unnecessary,  although  as  the  learner  begins  to  write 
more  rapidly,  his  hand  will  automatically  begin  to  giv’e  the  curv’es  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  elliptical  shape  merely  because  that  is  the  natural  shape  of  these 
cuives  when  written  naturally  and  rapidly. 

Similarly  with  shorthand  theory’.  There  is  almost  no  theory  error  that  the 
learner  will  normally  make  that  will  have  any  effect  on  legibility  if  he  uses 
the  correct  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  real  error  consists  of  hesitating,  to  try’ 
to  remember  exactly  how  the  word  was  written  in  the  book  or  w’hat  rule  would 
enable  the  learner  to  build  an  outline  exactly  right. 

Are  we,  then,  to  permit  the  learner  to  write  anything  that  pops  into  his 
head?  No,  but  his  learning  can  easily  be  direett'd  to  bring  about  the  results 
desired  by  seeing  that,  as  Dr.  Gregg  said,  “As  much  as  possible  of  the  actual 
writing  should  be  done  from  dictation,  or  from  copying  well-written  outlines.” 
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Distributive  Education 


SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  McGRAW-HlLL  BOOK  COMPANY  has  made  available  a  fine  new 
series  of  filmstrips  based  on  and  closely  correlated  with  the  text  Personnel 
Management,  by  Scott,  Clothier,  and  Spriegel.  The  five  films  are  “Supervisory 
Conferences,"  “Job  Evaluation  and  Merit  Rating,”  “Crievance  Hearing,” 
“Employment  lnter\’iew,”  and  “Communications.” 

Also  available  is  a  series  of  four  motion  pictures  and 
four  follow-up  filmstrips  correlated  with  Russell  and 
Beach’s  A  Textbook  of  Salesmanship.  They  empha¬ 
size  four  vitally  important  areas  of  the  selling  oper¬ 
ation— Prospecting,  Preapproach,  Approach,  and 
Making  That  Sale. 

In  preparation  is  a  series  of  six  filmstrips  ealled 
“SupervisoiA-  Problems”  that  is  c-orrelated  with  the 
Lawshe  text.  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations.  This 
will  be  a  sound-filmstrip  series,  the  titles  of  whieh 
are  “Case  of  Ben’s  Problem  Workers,”  “Case  of  the 
Absent  Cllerk,”  “Case  of  the  Quick  Turnover,”  “Case 
of  Tim’s  Three  Choices,”  “Case  of  the  Reddened 
Eyes,”  and  “Case  of  the  Reluctant  Electrician.” 

For  information  regarding  any  of  these  films  and  filmstrips,  write  to  Mrs. 
Phyllis  C.  Braun,  Text-F'ilm  Department,  McCraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

■  Free  Materials— 

•  Retail  Ili-Poinfs  is  a  fine  newsletter  that  presents  up-to-the-minute  facts 
about  merchandising,  sales  training,  store  management,  and  control.  It  traces 
trends,  tips,  and  new  ideas.  The  service  is  free  to  merchants  and  teachers  of 
Distributive  Education  and  retail  selling.  W’rite  to  Harold  L.  Burdick,  head 
of  Retail  Business  Management  Division,  Mohawk  \’alley  Technical  Institute, 
Utica,  New  York. 

•  The  Pepperell  \etes  Sheet  is  an  excellent  newspaper  that  contains  worth¬ 
while  sales  training  tips  and  news  about  the  latest  developments  in  retailing. 
From  time  to  time,  important  inserts  are  included.  Two  recent  outstanding 
articles  are  “Department  Stores  on  Uneasy  Street,”  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
and  “Your  Customer’s  Store,”  by  B.  Earl  Puckett,  To  obtain  reprints  of  tliese 
two  articles  and  to  have  your  name  added  to  the  mailing  list  for  The  Pep- 
perell  Notes  Sheet,  write  to  Miss  C.  A.  Erskine,  Manager,  Trade  Serv’iee 
Bureau,  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  160  State  Street,  Boston  2, 
Massachusetts. 

■  Textbooks— 

•  The  advertising  problems  of  the  small  retailer  have  been  largely  negleeted. 
Little  material  designed  specifically  for  the  small  retailer  has  previously  been 
written— the  cmiphasis  has  been  on  bigness.  Yet,  there  are  thousands  of  small 
retailers  who  need  all  the  help  they  can  get  in  working  out  their  advertising 
and  merclumdising  problems.  The  need  for  such  help  is  reflec'ted  in  the  high 
mortality  rates  among  small  retail  businesses.  Retail  Advertising  for  the  Small 
Store,  by  Philip  Ward  Burton  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York:  1951),  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  retail  business,  or  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  learn  something  about  this  important  and  neglected 
segment  of  .American  industry. 

•  Fundamentals  of  Selling,  by  R.  C.  Walters  and  f.  W.  W  ingate  (South- 
W’esteni  Publishing  Company.  1953),  is  the  sixth  edition  of  a  book  widely 
accepted  as  the  introductory  course  of  a  series  in  distributive  education,  .All 
figures,  illustrations,  tables,  and  examples  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  New 
material  has  been  added  on  salesmanship  and  successful  selling. 

■  Free  Booklet— 

Behiml  the  Seams,  by  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  is  one  of  the  most  informative 
booklets  we  have  yet  examined.  This  brochure  jiictures  and  describes  the 
making  of  a  man’s  fine  suit— from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  protluct. 
For  your  copy,  wnrite  to  E.  C.  Circuit,  Director  of  .Advertising,  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  36  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


s>irance.  Cllaims  paid  totaled  $753,744 
in  a  yt“ar,  w'hereas  premium  payments 
amounted  to  $10,695,712.  Commis¬ 
sions  paid  to  lenders  and  profits  to  the 
insurance  companies  (frequently  under 
the  same  ownership  or  control  as  the 
lender)  accounted  for  practically  all 
the  difference. 

In  North  Carolina,  studies  of  the 
state  banking  .supervisor  revealed  that 
commissions  paid  to  lenders  averaged 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  premiums 
collected  from  Ijorrowers. 

In  New  Me.xico,  on  a  $100  loan,  a 
lender  was  found  to  have  chargtxl  $39 
for  insurance.  Another  lender  sold  a 
jX)licy  for  $23.50  to  a  Iwirrower  who 
nt*eded  $60.  These  charges  were  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  interest  rates  per¬ 
mitted  by  state  law.  After  these  ex¬ 
posures,  a  fonnula  was  devised  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  premiums  charged  by  lenders 
who  sold  credit  insurance.  A  $4.50 
premium  crnild  be  charged  on  a  $100 
loan  to  be  paid  off  in  six  months  or  less. 
On  a  $60  loan  for  less  than  .six  months, 
the  insurance  premitnn  would  be  $2.70. 
But,  even  under  this  revision  of  rates, 
the  charge  to  the  borrower  would  be 
at  a  rate  of  over  15  per  cent  a  year. 
■And  this  is  in  addition  to  the  rate  of 
interest  permitted  by  statute. 

In  .Arkansas  a  Irorrow'cr  who  “thought 
she  had  to  take  the  insurance  to  get  the 
loan”  later  became  r-ery  unhappy  w’ith 
her  bargain,  and  the  case  ex’entually 
reached  the  .Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 
The  lender  admitted  the  retention  of 
50  per  cent  of  all  premiums  receivetl  on 
life-insurance  jxdicies  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  premiums  on  health-and-accident 
policies.  In  niling  that  the  charges  were 
usurious  and  unauthori/ed  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
“She  was  requirrxl  to  purchase  lx)th  life 
and  health  policies,  w’hich  she  did  not 
want,  or  need,  and  which  .she  c“Ould  ill 
afford  to  purcha.se.” 

The  so-called  “anti-coercion”  laws, 
which  prohibit  lenders  from  retpuring 
borrowers  to  buy  insurance  from  desig- 
naterl  insurance  companies,  have  done 
little  to  help  the  situation.  .As  just  indi¬ 
cated,  the  feeling  persists  among  bor- 
rowx'rs  that  they  must  follow  the  “sug¬ 
gestions”  of  the  lender.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  leiiders  often  force  insurance  on 
borrowers,  not  for  the  jyious  reason 
that  “.  .  .  it  is  good  for  the  borrower 
and  he  wants  it,”  but  Ix'cause  it  pro- 
vidf's  a  hidden  pr  >fit  for  the  lender. 
Tie-in  sales  of  insNrance  or  anything 
else  elude  all  ordinaiy  fomis  of  regu¬ 
lation,  except  the  complete  prohibition 
which  is  provided  in  the  effective  small- 
loan  law. 

Small -loan  companies  having  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  borrower— as  well  as  the 
best  interest  of  the  industry— at  heart 
favor  the  use  of  credit  life  insurance 
provoded  the  borrower  pays  no  extra 
charge.  In  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
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companies  in  the  industry— and  some  of 
the  smaller  chains,  too— are  now  fur¬ 
nishing  group  creditor-debtor  insurance 
to  borrowers  in  certain  states.  These 
lenders  feel  that  tlie  all-inclusive  charge 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  provid¬ 
ing  group  coverage.  To  small  com¬ 
panies  having  a  limited  number  of  bor¬ 
rowing  custonuTS  and  a  limited  amount 
of  loans  outstanding,  gmup  insurance 
may  either  be  unav'ailable  or  be  too 
costly  for  adoption.  But  it  is  sincerely 
hojred  by  the  UTiter  that  group  in¬ 
surance  whose  costs  are  absorbed  by 
the  lender  will  .st)on  be  universally 
adopted  in  the  small-loan  field. 

■  Future  of  the  Small-Loan  Industiy— 

In  my  opinion,  the  sm;dl-loan  indus¬ 
try,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  fill  its  vital 
role  of  meeting  consumers’  money 
needs,  must  take  certain  steps. 

1.  It  must  continue  to  support  the 
principle  that  the  small-loan  law  is 
designed  to  protwt  the  borrower. 

It  must  snjiport  legislation  that  is  in 
keeping  with  tliat  principle,  and  oppose 
legislation  that  violates  that  principle. 
The  outs'tanding  provision  of  the  small- 
loan  law  is  the  single  all-inchrsive  rate 
of  charge  and  the  prohibition  of  extra 
charges  in  any  form.  This  frank  and 
fair  disclosure  of  total  charge  has  prob¬ 
ably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
factor  to  the  public  acceptance  the 
industry  enjoys. 

2.  The  industry  should  seek,  by 
steps  that  arc  compatible  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  to  extend  its  services 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  difficult  goal  in  loan-shark 
states,  since  the  outsider  who  favors 
effective  small-loan  legisl.ition  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  abusive  attack  by  entrenched 
interests.  This  writer  believes,  however, 
that  educational  efforts  in  the  states 
lacking  effective  regulation  in  the  small- 
loan  field  would  arouse  .socially  minded, 
responsible,  opinion-forming  groups  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
protection  for  small  borrowers. 

3.  The  industry  should  attempt  to 
improve  its  efficiency  of  operation,  so 
as  tf>  avoid  the  rate  increases  that  the 
inflation  of  recent  years  may  otherwise 
dictate. 

The  small-loan  industry  cannot  hope 
to  compete  rate-wise  with  the  subsi¬ 
dized  credit  unions  and  with  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  wiiich  must  be  more  selec¬ 
tive  in  their  acceptance  of  credit  ri.sks. 
Yet,  in  those  states  where  permissive 
rates  are  above  average,  healthy  price 
competition  within  the  small-loan  in-  . 
dustrv'  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  of  the  companies  alike. 

In  the  final  analysis,  an  adequate 
rate  structure  in  the  small-loan  field  is 
one  that  will  provide  a  full  loan  service; 
one  that  makes  needed  cash  available, 
whether  it  be  $30  or  $500;  and  one  that 
yields  a  re;isonable  return  to  those  who 
render  this  service. 


Professional  Reading 


DR.  KENNETH  j.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


All  teachers  do  some  guidance  work.  But  business  teachers,  who  have 
a  reputation  for  being  guidance-minded,  usually  do  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  teaching  v'ocational  business  sub¬ 
jects.  The  books  reviewed  this  month  are  designed  to  help  those  teachers 
interested  in  guidance. 

■  Occupational  Information— 

•  Occupational  Information:  Its  Nature  and  Use,  by  Max  F.  Baer  and 
Edward  C.  Roeber  ($5.75,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago  10,  612  pp.), 
and  Occupational  Information:  Its  Dc'vciopmcnt  and  Application,  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  by  Carroll  L.  Shartle  ($5.00,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City  11,  425 
pp.),  are  two  recent  books  that  will  give  the  teacher  much  help. 

The  Baer-Roeber  book  places  primary  emphasis  on  how  to  supply  occupa¬ 
tional  information  and  provides  excellent  material  on  the  uses  of  occupational 
information  services  and  sources.  This  book  will  be  particularly  helpful  to 
those  planning  units  for  an  occupational  curriculum. 

The  Shartle  book  places  heavy  emphasis  on  the  occupational  information 
itself  and  not  so  much  on  how'^  the  guidance  function  should  be  handled.  The 
book  gives  examples  based  on  the  experience  of  the  author  and  has  a  good 
appendix  section  and  an  excellent  treatment  of  military  occupations. 

•  Vocational  Trainina  Directory  of  the  United  States  ($2.25,  Nathan  M. 
Cohen,  1434  Harvard  Street,  N.W’.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.,  138  pp.)  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  consisting  primarily  of  private  nondegree  schools  offering  aircraft, 
mechanic,  art,  barlrer,  beauty,  business,  dance,  practical  nursing,  and  many 
other  semiprofessional,  technical,  and  trade  courses. 

■  Understanding  and  Teaching  Students— 

•  Studying  Students,  by  Clifford  P.  Froelich  and  John  G.  Darley  ($4.25, 
Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago  10,  411  pp.),  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  understanding  students  as  individuals.  The  authors  believe  that  this 
understanding  can  come  only  by  studying  students  through  the  use  of  a 
varietv'  of  techniques.  The  book  provides  a  discussion  of  the  methods  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  and  counsellors.  It  is  emphasized  that  tests  and  measurements 
are  important,  but  that  the  wise  teacher  and  counsellor  must  know  more  about 
the  child  than  his  mental  ability  and  his  achievement  rating.  The  importance 
of  collecting  (by  a  variety  of  methods'!  infonnation  in  at  least  seven  areas  of 
a  student’s  life  is  stressed.  The  book  is  W'ell  organized, 
thorough,  and  should  be  most  helpful. 

•  In  Search  of  Self,  by  Arthur  T.  Jersild  ($2.75, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City  27,  145  pp.),  was 
written  because  the  author  believes  that  teachers 
can  do  much  tow'ard  helping  boys  and  girls  make 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  important  dis- 
coverv'  of  all— the  discovery  of  themselves.  Jersild 
does  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  the  classroom 
teacher  attempt  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
professional  psychologist.  He  does  say,  however, 
that  teachers,  l>ecause  of  their  cla.ssroom  relation- 
Kenneth  J  Hansen  ships  with  pupils,  are  constantly  using  whatever 

psychological  information  and  insights  they  may 
have.  The  book  is  designed  to  urge  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  this 
information  and*  this  insight. 

■  Teaching  Abnormal  Pupils— 

•  The  Gifted  Child,  edited  by  Paul  Witty  ($4.00,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  352  pp.),  and  Educating  the  Retarded  Child,  by  Samuel  A. 
Kirk  and  G.  Orville  fohnson  ($3.00,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  447 
pp.),  are  two  bfK)ks  that  will  aid  the  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  help  the 
brighter-than-average  student  or  the  dull  student.  The  Witty  book  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  identifying  gifted  children  of  all  kinds,  not  just  those  who 
rate  high  on  intelligence  tests.  The  Kirk  and  Johnson  book  points  up  a  number 
of  things  that  can  and  should  be  done  for  mentally  retarded  boys  and  girls. 
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Teaching  Aids 


)ANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


IF  YOU  NEED  some  fresh,  new  material  for  your  railroad-travel  unit,  these 
companies  will  be  glad  to  supply  you:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  Baltimore,  Mainland,  which  has  three  booklets  and  several  photo¬ 
graphs;  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Department  of  Traffic,  Omaha  2, 
Nebraska,  which  will  send  a  timetable,  a  book¬ 
let— Train  Travel  Tips-and  many  miscellaneous 
items;  The  Pullman  Company,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Cdiicago  54,  Illinois,  which  has  a  booklet, 

I.ook  What's  Attached  to  Your  Pullman  Board,  and 
is  presently  preparing  a  revised  Pullman-accommo- 
dations  booklet  in  color;  the  Santa  Fe  System  Lines, 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 
which  will  send  a  3()-page  booklet.  The  Railroad, 
that  contains  a  complete,  illustrated  stor\’  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads. 

•  In  addition,  two  airline  companies  are  ready  to 
furnish  vast  amounts  of  material  on  air  trav’el:  United 
Air  Lint'S  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  material  in¬ 
cluding  three  picture  sets  on  Historic  Planes,  Air 
Cargo,  and  The  Histor\’  of  Mail.  W'rite  to  their  School  and  Clollege  Ser\ice, 
5959  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  38,  Illinois,  for  a  list  of  free  aviation 
educational  materials  and  services.  T\V.\  has  a  similar  packet  for  secondary- 
school  teachers.  This  material  is  suitable  for  the  study  of  aviation  by  students 
from  the  seventh  grade  through  high  school.  Write  to  Trans  World  .\irlines, 
10  Richards  Road,  Kansas  City  6.  Missouri. 

■  South-Western's  “Career  Chart”— 

A  copy  of  “Career  Chart”  is  free  to  any  business  teacher,  counselor,  or 
school  administrator  from  South-West(*rn  Publishing  Company,  634  Broadway, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio.  The  four  fields— bookkeeping  and  accounting,  stenographic 
and  secrt'tarial,  general  clerical,  and  merchandising— are  outlined  in  three 
categories;  T\  pes  of  Beginning  Jobs,  Fields  of  Opportunities,  and  Top  Jobs 
in  the  Field.  The  chart  is  colorful  and  well  illustrated. 

■  Reprints  on  Bemkkeeping— 

The  article,  “Now  They’re  Doing  Bookkeeping  on  Accounting  Boards,” 
which  appeared  in  the  June,  1953,  issue  of  BE\\’,  will  be  furnished  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  limited  (piantity  by  Charles  R.  Hadley  Company,  330  North  Los  Angeles 
Street,  Los  .\ngeles  12,  California.  Included  are  eight  illustrations  on  how  to 
prepare  an  accounting  lx)ard. 

■  Bulletin-Board  Material  for  Secretarial  Classes— 

The  F'lorida  State  University,  Sch<K>l  of  Business,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  has 
prepared  two  booklets  of  cartoons.  For  Bosses  Only  and  Memo  to  Miss  Jones 
will  give  \-our  students  a  laugh  as  well  as  a  valuable  message  o!i  the  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  the  employee-employer  relationship. 

•  Booklet  on  Money  Management- 

Duplicate  and  single  copies  of  two  booklets.  Money  Maiutfiement  and  Grotv- 
ins  Atlanta,  are  obtainable  from  The  C'itizens  and  Southern  National  Bank, 
Marietta  at  Broad,  Atlanta  1,  Georgia  (P.O.  Box  1705).  Both  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  are  excellent  for  a  unit  on  money  and  banking. 

■  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Cartoons— 

If  you  didn’t  send  for  the  two  sets  of  cartoons  (twelve  in  each  set)  that  Mr. 
G.  E.  Damon  has  offered  business  teachers,  do  it  now’!  Address  limi  as  Director 
of  Field  Serxices,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The  sets  are  $1.50  each. 

■  On  the  Track- 

Twenty -one  items  are  being  offered  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads— and  all  twenty-one  are  free.  Your  travel  unit  won’t  be  complete  with¬ 
out  these  pictures,  classroom  wall  charts,  and  teacher’s  kit— not  to  mention  the 
two  sets  of  filmstrips.  Get  your  Teacher’s  Request  Coupon  first,  from  the 
Association’s  School  and  College  Service,  Transportation  Building,  Washington 
6,  D.C.;  then  order  from  it. 


Technical  Vocabulary 


(Continued  from  page  24) 
Freight  and  Express  Inward,  Transpor¬ 
tation  on  Sales,  Purchases,  Interest  Ex¬ 
pense,  Discount  on  Purchases,  Taxes 
Payable,  Accounts  Receivable,  Salaries 
and  Wages,  Prepaid  Insurance. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Avvignmenf  A.  1.  ledger,  2.  pro¬ 
prietorship,  3.  liabilities,  4.  credit,  5. 
profit,  6.  expenses,  7.  assets,  8.  income, 
9.  debit,  10.  journal,  11.  balance  sheet, 
12.  balance,  13,  customers,  14.  inven- 
tor\’,  15.  creditors. 

•  Assignment  B.  16.  fiscal  period, 
17.  acx'ounts  receiv’able,  18.  equipment, 
19.  promissory  note,  20.  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  21.  interest.  22.  budget,  23.  audit¬ 
ing,  24.  principal,  25.  posting,  26.  stock¬ 
holders,  27.  invoice,  28.  loss,  29.  sched¬ 
ules,  30.  shares. 

•  Assifinment  C.  Chart  of  Accounts: 
A.vvef.v— Cash,  Notes  Receivable,  Ac¬ 
counts  Rtx'eivable,  Merchandise  Inven¬ 
tory,  Prepaid  Insurance,  Store  Supplies, 
Office  Supplies,  Store  Ecpiipment,  De¬ 
livery  Eciuipmcmt,  Office  E(juipment, 
Buildings.  L/ahi/ft/es— Notes  Payable, 
.Acx'ounts  Payable,  Taxes  Payable,  Mort¬ 
gage  Payable.  Proprietorship— iAxpiUd, 
Drawing.  Income-Sides,  Discount  on 
Purchases,  Interest  Income.  Costs  of 
Merchandise— Purehases,  Freight  and 
Express  Inward.  E.v/)rn.vf’.v— Salaries  and 
Wages,  Rent  Expense,  Office  Supplies 
Used,  Taxes,  Expired  Insurance,  Trans¬ 
portation  on  Sales,  Depreciation  of 
Buildings,  Discount  on  Sales,,  Interest 
Exjx'nse,  Store  Supplies  Used. 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolted  in  business  education 
classes  everywhere  arc  eligible  to  participotc. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  problems  may  be 
purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  ar  by 
subscription;  10  tests  a  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  each  additional  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  ta  be  certified,  but  the 
teacher  must  write  and  sign  the  statement 
that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  named. 

3.  Print  or  type  o  list  of  the  names  of 
students  who  prepare  acceptable  papers.  In¬ 
dicate  beside  each  name  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  receive  (a)  the  junior  oword,  lb) 
the  senior  award,  or  (c)  the  superior  award, 
and  Id)  whether  opplication  is  made  for  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (fee,  10  cents), 
a  gold-and-cnamcl  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  lit), 
or  both  (fee,  BSt*). 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  on  ony 
or  all  of  the  problems  and  ore  named  on 
the  teacher's  letter,  select  the  one  best 
poper  and  attach  it  to  the  list  of  nomes; 
if,  upor  exomination  by  BEW  judgrs,  the 
paper  is  found  completely  satisfacto'y,  the 
"bCTt"  student  will  receive  BEW's  junior, 
senior,  or  superior  O.B.E.  pin  free.  More¬ 
over,  after  the  judges  hove  examined  all  the 
best  papers,  a  special  Honorable  Mention 
list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  student 
bookkeepers  will  subsequently  be  published 
in  this  magazine. 

5.  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best 
paper,  and  a  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to:  Awords  Department,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE: 
June  20,  1954. 

6.  Judges  are  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M. 
Lange,  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  and  Anne  Kovocs. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
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ur  fall  plans  include 

teaching  on  electric  typewriters? 


It  is  exciting  to  observe  the  interest  typing  instructors  show 
in  the  Royal  Electric. 

It  is  exciting,  because  it  demonstrates  again  how  closely 
they  are  in  touch  with  the  business  world  where  the  demand 
for  electric  typewriters  is  on  the  upswing. 

So,  how  about  you? 

Key  stroking,  for  example,  is  different  enough  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  so  that  each  pupil  should  receive  10  instruction  periods 
to  become  completely  familiar  with  the  electric  keyboard. 

On  the  Royal  Electric  this  can  be  accomplished  more 
readily,  because  the  student  does  not  need  to  spend  time  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  controls  and  keyboard  changes.  She  can 
concentrate  on  the  matter  in  hand— the  electric  touch. 

Royal  Electrics  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  typewriters  ...  by  people  who  make  nothing  but 
typewriters  ...  by  craftsmen  with  exclusive  typewriter 
know-how. 

Plan  for  a  demonstration  now.  Send  in  this  coupon. 


ELECTRIC  •  STANDARD  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 
School  Dept.,  2  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


□  Please  mail  me  a  reprint  of  The  Electric  Type¬ 
writer  in  the  Classroom,  by  Stella  Willins. 

□  Please  arrange  for  a  classroom  or  office  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  without  obligation. 


Nome. 


School 
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TODAY’S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript* 


"So  Sorry,  Mr.  Clark ' 

BEVERLY  HARRIS 


Betty  MALCOLM  opened  her  eyes 
and  glanced  at  the  clock.  With  a 
noisy  sigh,  she  tightened  her  grip 
on  the  pillow  and^  turned  her  head 
away  from  the  timepiece.  Such  a  both¬ 
er— this  business  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning!  Thank  goodness  it-  was  only 
sL\-thirt>’.  She  had  a  whole  hour  to 
snooze,  or  at  least  to  stay  in  bed  before 
getting  up. 

Being  a®  career  girl  had  its  disadvan¬ 
tages,  Betty  mused.  If  she  were  a 
housewife,  she  could  stay  in  bed,  hav¬ 
ing  properly^  trained  her  husband  to 
get  his  breakfast  downtown  on  his  way 
to  work.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  if 
she  were  married®  with  children,  she 
most  certainly  couldn’t  lie  abed— chil¬ 
dren  had  to  eat,  didn’t  they?  Well,  she 
concluded,  whether®  you  were  married 
or  single,  getting  up  in  the  morning 
was  a  dreadful  ordeal! 

W’ith  a  stretch  that  practically^ 
pushed  the  foot  of  her  bed  off,  she 
rolled  over  and  buried  her  sleepy  head 
in  the  pillow’— only  to  he  arous<^®  by  a 
thump  at  the  front  door.  Now'  what  on 
earth  was  that?  Couldn’t  possibly  be 
the  mail  at  this  early  hour.  She  slid®  out 
of  bed  and  went  to  investigate,  and 
there  outside  the  door  was  a  small  pile 
of  letters.  It  was  much  too  early’®  for 
the  mail.  Or  was  it? 

She  darted  back  to  her  bedroom  and 
grabbed  up  the  clock.  It  still  said  six- 
thirty,  but  her”  ear  told  her  it  had 
stopped  right  there.  What  time  was  it? 
She  made  a  dive  for  herAvatch  on  the 
dressing  table  and  gasped  with”  hor¬ 
ror.  Nine-thirty!  She  should  have  been 
at  the  office  at  nine  o’clock. 

■  It  would  take  at  least  an  hour  for  her 
to  get”  dressed  and  take  the  subway 
to  work— and  that  was  without  break¬ 
fast.  If  only  she  didn’t  have  a  new  job 
and  wasn’t”  w'orldng  so  hard  to  im¬ 
press  her  new’  boss  with  the  fact  that 
she  was  absolutely  dependable!  She 
certainly’®  didn’t  make  a  practice  of 
oversleeping.  In  fact,  she  couldn’t  re¬ 


member  when  she  had  overslept.  But 
Mr.’®  Clark  had  known  her  only  three 
weeks;  so,  of  course,  he  wouldn’t  be 
aw’are  that  she  was  really  a  very'  punc¬ 
tual’^  person. 

After  a  quick  inspection,  she  decided 
that  the  white  blouse  she  had  worn  to 
work  a  few  days  before’*  was  much  too 
soiled  around  the  cuffs  for  a  second 
wearing.  She  tossed  it  into  the  clothes 
hamper  and  plunged  into  her’®  closet  in 
search  of  another  blouse.  Much  to  her 
surprise,  she  found  a  clean  one — com¬ 
plete  W’ith  all  the  buttons. 

While  she-®  was  vigorously  brushing 
her  hair,  a  most  delectable  thought  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  her.  Today  was  Fri¬ 
day®’  the  23rd,  and  she  had  just  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  made  a  reservation 
for  her  boss  on  the  9  a.m.®®  flight  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  How  could  she  have  forgotten? 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  realize  that  she 
didn’t  have®®  to  run  herself  ragged  after 
all.  Nobody  in  the  office  w’ould  be  con¬ 
cerned  W’ith  her  whereabouts.  Almost®* 
every'  day  there  was  some  sort  of  er¬ 
rand  she  had  to  do  for  Mr.  Clark;  so, 
if  she  didn’t  show  up  at  the  office®®  on 
time,  the  office  force  w’ould  surely  as¬ 
sume  that  she  was  on  another  of  his 
errands. 

■  Now  that  there  w’as  no®®  need  for 
any  more  rushing,  she  welcomed  tfie 
thought  of  breakfast.  Indeed,  now  that 
she  was  more  relaxed,  she  found  that 
she®’  was  extremely  hungry.  Although 
she  knew  she  could  find  something  to 
eat  in  her  apartment,  she  decided  to 
get®*  her  breakfast  on  the  way  to  work. 

“Let  me  see,”  she  mumbled  to  her¬ 
self  as  she  buttoned  her  dark  gray  coat 


’’’  The  material  in  this  section  is  counted 
in  groups  of  twenty  “standard"  words  as  a 
convenience  in  dictating.  To  dictate  to 
your  class  at  60  words  a  minute,  dictate 
each  group  in  20  seconds;  at  80,  in  15 
seconds;  at  100,  in  12  seconds;  at  120, 
in  10  seconds,  etc. 


and  donned  the®®  matching  hat,  “the 
radio  is  oft,  the  lights  are  all  out,  and 
the  windows  arc  closed.  Oh,  yes— the 
mail.”  She  took  time  to®®  examine  it 
now  and  discovered  that  there  was 
nothing  of  importance;  just  a  bill  for 
the  electricity,®’  and  the  rest  were  ad¬ 
vertisements.  She  threw  the  letters  onto 
the  desk  in  the  living  room,  locked  the 
apartment  door,®®  and  hurried  down  the 
hall  to  the  elevator. 

As  she  pushed  the  button  and  waited 
for  the  elev’ator  to®®  come  to  the  sixth 
fl(K)r,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  greet¬ 
ing  she’d  get  from  Robert,  the  elevator 
operator.®’  She  knew  he  would  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  she  was  leaving 
at  a  time  considerably  later  than 
usual.®® 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Malcolm,”  he 
greeted  her,  as  he  slid  the  elevator  door 
back.  “Having  a  day  off?” 

“Well,  not®®  exactly,”  she  managed 
to  reply;  and  Robert,  \»'ho  was  usually 
not  only  observant  but  inquisitive,®’ 
surprised  her  with  no  further  question¬ 
ing. 

■  Out  on  the  street,  Betty’  deliberated 
between  a  drugstore  and®*  a  restaurant 
for  her  breakfast.  The  clouds  in  the  sky 
and  the  threatening  rain  helped  her  to 
make  her  decision.  She®®  walked  into 
the  drugstore— it  was  right  next  door— 
and  sat  dovv’n. 

“What’ll  it  be?”  inquired  the  friendly 
chap  in  the  clean  white’®  apron. 

“Orange  juice,  toast,  and  coffee, 
please,”  she  told  him. 

As  she  waitefl  for  her  breakfast  to 
come,  her  gaze  became  fixed”  on  the 
people  hurry’ing  past  outside.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  move  even  more  rapidly  when 
the  raindrops  started  to’®  fall.  How’  rest¬ 
ful  it  was  to  sit  and  watch  the  large 
drops  hit  the  dnigstore  window  and  run 
lazily  down  the  long’®  windowpane! 
Was  the  rain  coming  down  harder  and 
harder,  or  was  it  her  imagination?  Then 
it  struck  her!— this  rain”  would  mean 
that  all  airplanes  would  be  grounded. 
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POINT  INSTANTLY  REPLACEABLE 
POINT  INSTANTLY  RENEWABLE 


point  at  any  pen  counter.  No  need  to  send  it 
to  the  factory ...  no  long  wait  while  your  pen 
travels  there  and  back. 


Gregg- Approved  Shorthand  Pens  all  make  much 
the  same  kind  of  line.  They  have  to  ...  or  they 
can’t  get  Gregg  approval. 


Another  reason  why  secretaries  like  the 
Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen.  It’s  so  modestly 
priced  .  .  .  scarcely  more  than  a  pair  of  party 
nylons  or  your  favorite  home  permanent.  Extra 
Gregg-Approved  Points  (No.  1555)  for  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  are  50^  each  —  at  pen 
counters  everywhere. 


But  there  is  one  Gregg-Approved  Shorthand 
Pen  with  a  dilference.  It’s  the  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen — with  the  removable  point. 


Should  you  ever  damage  the  point  of  your 
Esterbrook,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and 
screw  in  a  new  one.  And  you  can  get  a  new 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


Teachers:  Write  for  P'REt]  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Facts  that  everyone  should  know  about  Fountain  Pens.” 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


Mr.  (Hark  might  be  in  the  office  after 
all.  Like  a  wild  woman,  she‘^  tore  away 
from  the  counter. 

“Hey,  lady,”  a  voice  called  after  her. 
“Don’t  you  want  your  breakfast?” 

“I’ve  changtxl  my  mind,”  she  yelled,^* 
halfway  out  the  d(K>r.  “The  money  is 
on  the  counter.” 

■  I’m  really  in  the  soup  now,  she 
thought.  Here  it  is  almost^'  ten  o’clock. 
What  will  the  boss  think?  She  breezed 
along  the  street,  under  the  store  awn¬ 
ings,  to  the  subway  entrance.  In  her^** 
haste,  she  almost  missed  the  top  step 
and  nearly  fell  head  over  heels  down 
the  stairs.  I’ve  certainly  got  to  save  my 
strength^^*  for  whatever  happens  when  1 
finally  get  to  work,  she  reasoned. 

■  The  subway  train  roared  to  a  stop, 
and  Betty^*  elbowed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  to  a  place  near  a  d(X)r.  Al¬ 
though  the  office  was  only  a  five-minute 
ride  from  the*"’  drugstore  on  the  ex¬ 
press,  it  seemed  like  an  eternity. 

What  on  earth  will  Mr.  Clark  say  to 
me,  Betty  wondered.^  There’s  only  one 
thing  to  do— tell  him  the  truth— that  she 
had  overslept.  She  could  tell  him,  of 
course,  that  the  subway  had’^  broken 
<lown.  It  happened  now  and  then— 
quite  frecpiently,  in  fact— so  what  could 
be  more  logical  for  an  excuse?  No,“^ 
she  mustn’t  tell  a  fib.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  fibbing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  the  truth. 

The’’^  subway  train  finally  stopped. 
Bett>’  dashed  out  of  the  car  and  up  the 
stairs  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  A 
moment  later,^®  she  breathlessly 
stumbled  into  the  elevator  of  the  office 
building. 

■  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever’" 
come  to  work  and  seen  the  elevator 
empty.  But,  then,  this  was  the  first 
morning  she  had  ever  arrived  at’’*  such 
an  hour— ten  minutes  past  ten— /onp 
after  the  rush  hour  was  over.  Betty 
cleared  her  throat  as  she  walked  down 
the  hall*®  toward  the  office.  It  was 
important  to  act  composed,  she  told 
herself.  She  thought  over  what  she’d 
do.  Just  walk  up®®  to  the  boss’s  desk 
and  simply  say,  “I’m  so  sorry  I’m  late, 
Mr.  Clark.  I  overslept.”  That’s  all 
there  would  be  to®*  it.  She  had  no 
idea  how  Mr.  Clark  would  react.  After 
all,  he  was  pretty  much  of  a  stranger 
to  her;®®  three  weeks  isn’t  a  very  long 
time.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  to  take  the  consequences,  what¬ 
ever*®  they  might  be. 

■  Opening  the  office  door,  Betty 
gasped.  “I’ll  be!”  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
“there’s  nobody  here!”  Then  she 
spotted®*  Mr.  Clark  busily  working  at 
the  desk  in  his  glass  cubicle.  Quickly 
she  removed  her  hat  and  crxit  and®* 
placed  them  on  the  rack. 

Now  for  it!  she  told  herself  resolutelv 
as  she  walked  over  to  the  glass  cubicle. 
“I’m*®  so  sorrx'  I’m  late,  Mr.  Clark. 
I  .  .  .” 


“Well,  thank  goodness  you’re  here” 
he  interrupted.  “I  guess,  if  your  subway 
is  running®'  again,  the  rest  of  the  office 
will  be  here  soon.  It  sure  throws 
cverx  thing  off  schedule  when  a  water 
pipe®*  bursis!  The  only  way  I  found 
out  about  it  was  when  Joe  Walsh  called 
in  and  said  he’d  be  late  t)n  account  of 
the  tie-up;*®  so  I  figured  ever\'one  else 
who  comes  in  by  subway  would  be  late 
t(K),  though  probably  not  all  the  lines'® 
were  affected. 


BETH  CHARLIER 


Ben  TAYLOR  sat  at  his  big  glass- 
topped  desk  and  hastily  went 
through  his  moniing’s  mail.  He 
raced  down  one  poorly  typed  sheet,* 
incredulitx'  fiurouing  his  brow.  Then 
he  studied  the  scrawk'd  signature  and 
laughed  aloud. 

“Pete  Crowley’.  Well,  I’ll®  be!”  and 
he  read  the  note  again— jast  a  series  of 
short  sentences  strung  one  after  the 
other  (Pete  had  ty’petl  it®  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry’  to  bother  wth  paragraph¬ 
ing): 

“I  am  very  much  in  need  of  wife. 
Simply  don’t  have*  time  to  go  into 
town  and  do  any  l(X)king  myself.  The 
spring  work  is  behind,  and  I  can’t  get 
away.  My  chickens®  are  getting  out. 
My  pigs  are  running  away.  I  can’t  find 
wbat  I  need  in  the  country.  See  what 
you  can  do  for®  me,  yvon’t  you,  pal? 
You  know  just  about  what  I  need. 
You’ve  been  here  often  enough.  Let’s 
have  quick  action!” 

■  Impossible!^  And,  yet,  just  like  Pete. 
Even  when  they  had  been  in  college 
together,  Pete  had  not  had  time  to  do 
things  for  himself.®  M’henev’cr  they  had 
wanted  to  double  date,  Pete  had  al¬ 
ways  said,  “You  get  the  girls.” 

But  to  get  a  tcife  for  him.  That®  was 
aiKTther  thing.  After  ;dl,  a  w’ife  was 
someone  with  whom  you  had  to  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

It  was  clear  that*®  Pete  wanted  some¬ 
one  who  would  watch  the  chickens  and 
the  pigs.  He’d  have  to  find  someone 
who  was  pretty’  healthy,  or  someone** 
who  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  wanted 
to  go  back  to  one. 

Ben  touched  a  buzzer,  and  his  sec¬ 
retary  entered.*®  Pencil  poised,  she 
waited  (juietly  for  him  to  begin.  After 
a  full  minute  of  silence  she  looked  up 


“Well,  anyway,  thank  goodness  you’re 
here!  Now,  if  you’ll  just  bring  your 
pen  and  notebook,  we’ll  get  these 
letters**  off  my  desk— never  can  tell 
when  my  plane  will  be  able  to  take  off. 
■  “Say,  you  look  a  little  tired  this 
morning.  Miss'®  Malcolm.  I  don’t 
wonder.  There’s  nothing  more  tiring 
than  to  sit  in  a  subway  car  waiting  for 
the  jam  to  break  up.*®  Now,  then, 
all  set? 

“Dear  Mr.  Russell.  .  .  .  (1466) 


expec'tantly.*®  Ben  grinned  .sheepishly 
and  then  tluust  Pete’s  letter  at  her, 
“Read  tliis.  Miss  Kelly.” 

She  read  and  re-read.  When  Ben 
had**  finally  convinced  her  that  the 
letter  was  sincere,  she  agreed  to  help. 

“Fine!  Get  to  work  on  it  right  away. 
You*®  know  the  type  he  neetls.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Taylor.” 

■  By  the  end  of  the  day.  Miss  Kelly 
was  hoarse  from  making  phone  calls  to 
friends,*®  relatives,  and  acquaintances. 

“Only  one  lead,”  she  reported  weari¬ 
ly  as  she  walked  into  the  office  of** 
her  employer.  “All  I  know  about  her  is 
that  she  nnims  at  the  Y  and  that,  after 
only  one  month  in  the  city,**  she’s 
ready  to  trade  city  pavements  for  some 
green  grass.  Personally,  I  think  your 
friend  Pete  is  crazy.” 

“So  do*®  I,  Miss  kelly.  Now,  if  you’ll 
arrange  a  meeting.  I’ll  read  up  on 
what’s  the  latest  in  proposals.” 

■  Sally  Botul  proved®®  to  be  small, 
blonde,  and  (juietly  attractive.  She  and 
Ben  were  sitting  in  one  comer  of  the 
Y’s  Chatter  Room,  and®*  she  listened 
without  interrupting  while  he  glorifiwl 
Pete  Crowley. 

Amusement  lighted  her  blue  eyes  as 
Ben  talk«l;®®  but,  when  he  paused  for 
some  verbal  reaction  on  her  part,  the 
amusement  fadetl. 

“If  this  is  a  gag,”  she  said,  “it’s®®  in 
p<K)r  taste.  If  you’re  sincere,”  she 
slmigged,  “>’(Mi’ve  got  the  wrong  girl. 
If  you’ll  excuse  me  .  .  .”  She  started 
to  get  up,  but  Ben  put®*  out  a  restrain¬ 
ing  hand. 

“Please  don’t  go  yet.  Miss  Bond, 
You  see,  I  owe  Pete  a  big  favor;  and, 
if  you’d  at  least  show  up®®  there,  he’d 
know  I  tried.” 

“No!” 

“But  you’d  be  chaperoned,  Pete’s 
mother  ,  .  .” 

“It’s  still  no.  Let  Pete’s  mother  run 


The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife 
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USE  YOUR 

DITTO 

FOR 
POSTERS 
NEWSPAPERS 
LESSONS 
EXAMINATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
DRAWINGS 
'  OFFICE  FORMS 
OUTLINES 
GRAPHS 
ATHLETIC 
SCHEOULES 
TICKETS 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

NOTICES 

LECTURES 


a  minute ...  of  anything  typed, 
written,  drawn  or  printed 
in  1  to  5  colors  at  once 


NO  MATS  ...  NO  STENCILS  .  .  . 

NO  INKING  ...  NO  MAKE-READY 
NOW!  Cut  Copy  Costs!  The 
DITTO  original  or  "master”  can 
reproduce  up  to  five  colors  in 
one  operation — of  anything  you 
can  trace,  draw,  write  or  type 
— any  announcement,  form,  bulletin, 
booklet,  map,  poster,  drawing, 
instruction  sheet,  etc ...  in  seconds, 
for  pennies! 

NOW!  Just  snap  that  master  on  the 
new  DITTO  D-10  duplicator  and 
out  come  300  to  500  copies,  at  120  a 
minute,  each  one  in  full,  vivid 
colors.  Use  any  weight  of  paper  or 
card  stock,  in  any  size  from 
3”  X  5”  to  9”  X  14”.  If  you  do  not 
need  many  copies  at  once,  file  it 
away  for  later  re-runs — meanwhile 
changing  data,  pictures  or  colors 
as  you  please. 

Put  DITTO  to  work  for  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  now! 

(S)  Trode  mark  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

DITTO,  Inc.,  632  S.  Oakley  Rlvd.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

In  Conado:  DITTO  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

(prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada) 


DITTO  D-11  Liquid  Duplicator — Teacher  simply  flips 
a  switch  on  this  new  electric  D-11  and  copies  poor  out 
two  a  seconcH 


g  NEW 

■  WORKBOOKS 

■  New  subjects 

H  include:  A. B.C.  I 
I  Book  for  Begin-  I 
J  ning  Handwrit-  f 
'  ing  — Phonics  / 
—  Learning  ^ 
Vowels  and  fl 
Learning  Con-  fl 
sonants— 

Reading  Read-  gl 
iness.  Birds:  m 
(Grades  2-4  HI 
level).  Comp-  B| 
letely  new  and  gB 
modern  Arith-  ^ 
metic  Books:  V 
Spartsforeach  \ 
of  grades  2  \ 

.  through  8.  Doz-  \ 
i  ens  of  other  ' 
^  titles.  $3.25  for 
H  Direct  Process. 


DITTO  D-10  Liquid  Duplicator — The  world's  most  pop¬ 
ular  school  duplicator.  Hand-operated,  120  copies  per 
minute.  The  economy  model  of  the  DITTO  line. 
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J  Address - - 

I  Post  Office 


DITTO  D-15  Liquid  Duplicator — Extra  features  . . .  the 
counter,  the  receiving  tray  that  doubles  os  a  cover,  plus 
unmatched  durability. 
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gives  a 
girl  a 
helping 

HAND 


j\.  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  stands  out  like  | 
a  gravy  stain  on  the  t 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary  I 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 

a  quick  flick _ and 

the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener.  I 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade-  | 
mark.  It  isn't  an  I 
Original  EraserStik  ; 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserStik  name. 

Free  Sample/  to 
Teachers  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let- 
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after  the  pigs  and^"  chickens.” 

“She’s  getting  old,”  Ben  objected, 
and  immediately  saw  his  error.  “I  mean 
.  .  .  Pete  needs  the  companionship*^ 
of  a  younger  woman— someone  like 
you.” 

Sally  got  up  again.  “Thanks.  Now 
you  can  tell  your  friend  you  tried.” 

■  Ben  looked**  uncomfortable.  “Hell 
never  believe  me  uidess— would  you 
tell  him?”  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  Pete’s  letter.*®  “Would  you— please?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  strangers;  but  I  might  ,  .  .” 

Ben  took  advantage  of  her  hesitance*® 
and  put  the  letter  into  her  hand.  Then 
he  hurried  away  before  she  could 
change  her  mind. 

■  About  tw'o  weeks  later,**  Miss  Kelly 
brought  in  the  mail,  remarking  as  she 


laid  it  on  his  desk,  “Here’s  another 
letter  from  your  farmer**  friend.”  She 
paused  discreetly. 

Ben  sighed  as  he  reached  for  the 
paper  knife.  “Make  way  for  fireworks. 
Sally  Bond  probably  wrote**  to  him 
and  gave  him  a  go^  dressing  down, 
and  now  he’ll  take  it  out  on  me.” 

Miss  Kelly  was  frankly  curious. 
After**  all,  she  had  gone  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  for  her  boss  and  Pete 
Crowley. 

Ben  read  silently,  first  in  wonder,** 
then  in  chagrin;  finally  he  burst  into 
laughter. 

“Here,  Miss  Kelly.  Read  it  for  vour- 
self.” 

“Thanks  for  the  wife.  I’m  keeping** 
her.  She’s  a  lovely  typographical  error. 
What  I  wanted  was  wire.”  (733) 


Flash  Reading"^ 


The  United  Nations*  Headquarters 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

WHEN  YOU  \’ISIT  NEW  YORK, 
you  must  be  sure  to  see  the 
United  Nations’  world  capital.  These 
impre.ssive  (juarters,*  which  took  five 
years  and  sLxty-seven  million  dollars  to 
i)uild,  are  now  situated  w’here  once  East 
Side  tenements*  stood. 

The  skv'seraper  of  the  group  of  three 
is  a  thirty-nine  story  Sf'cretariat  for  the 
United  Nations’*  permanent  office  force 
of  thirty-five  hundred.  The  two  ends  of 
this  building  are  unbroken  walls  of 
marble*  and  have  no  windows.  The 
second  building  of  the  group,  the  river¬ 
front  Ck)nference  Building,  is  long  and 
only  five*  stories  high.  It  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  United  Nations’  many 
councils  and  committees.  The  keystone 
of  the®  entire  group  is  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  Building,  which  is  capped  with 
a  wide  dome.  One  end  of  this  building 
is  clear^  plate  glass  and  the  other  a  com¬ 
bination  of  marble  and  glass  strips. 

■  Ten  brilliant  architects  from  ten  na¬ 
tions  served*  as  an  advisory  planning 
board  with  Wallace  K.  Harrison,  one  of 
our  foremost  architects,  as  its  head. 
[You®  may  not  know  Wallace  Harrison 
by  name,  but  most  of  you  have  seen 
some  of  the  structures  that  he  has  de¬ 
signed.  He  was'®  the  architect  who 
planned  tlie  Trylon  and  Perisphere  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  and  he  w'as 


among  the  architects"  who  w’orked  on 
Rockefeller  Onter.]  This  international 
group  of  architects  worked  together  so 
w'ell  that  in’*  four  months  they  had  de¬ 
cided  on  the  basic  design  for  the  United 
Nations’  Headejuarters. 

Mr.  Harrison’*  says  that  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  architects  w'as  to 
create  a  workshop  for  the  nations.  So 
printing’*  plants,  libraries,  and  an  un¬ 
derground  parking  space  for  1500  cars 
have  all  been  provided.  There  are  also’* 
restaurants  capable  of  serving  8,000 
meals  a  day. 

■  The  nations  also  had  a  part  in  the 
decoration’®  of  the  rooms  in  their  new’ 
headquarters.  The  Security  Council  has 
a  meeting  room  that  has  been  deco¬ 
rated’^  by  Norway.  Some  ash-w’ood 
chairs  in  the  Conference  Building  were 
made  in  Denmark,  at  the  cost  of  $92’* 
each.  Every  panel  of  the  walls  of  a  small 
conference  room  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  Building  is’®  decorated  with  a  Brit¬ 
ish  bird,  flower,  or  animal,  gift  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Economic*®  and 
Social  Council  Chamber  was  designed 
by  Sweden.  The  Trusteeship  Council 
Chamber  was  designed  by  Denmark. 

This*’  headquarters  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  jointly  planned  and  jointly  deco¬ 
rated,  is  dedicated  to  the**  proposition 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  w’ork 
together  and  live  in  peace.  (454) 

*  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Eight  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
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KI-et-'TKIC 

TM*I?<TS 


:zz:  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
typists,  and  to  accelerate  development 
of  expert  typing  skill  in  students  •  •  • 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Installs  Underwood  Electric  Typewriters 


A  battery  of  20  Underwood  Electrics  has 
been  added  recently  at  R.I.T.  ...  to  give 
students  every  advantage  in  competing  for 
positions  in  the  modern  business  world. 

Faculty  members  find  the  switch  to 
electric  typewriters  has  simplified  teaching 
Electricity  does  the  heavy  part  of  the 
work  for  teaching  proper  techniques  for 
keyboard  operation,  carriage  return, 
tabulation,  and  other  operating  features. 

Assured  of  uniform,  superior 
quality  work  from  the  start,  students 
do  more  typing  and  develop  expert 
skill  in  a  shorter  time. 

Your  teachers  and  students  will  get 
better  results  than  ever  before,  on 
these  easy-to-teach-on  Underwood 
Electrics.  Call  your  local  Underwood 
Representative  today  for  a  demonstration. 


Typt' writers... 

Adding  Machines  . . . 
Accounting  Machines . . . 
Carbon  Paix'r . . .  Ribbons 


Underwood 

Corporation 


One  Park  Avenue  Underwood  Limited 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Toronto  1,  Canada 


Salas  and  Service  Everywhere 


made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World. 
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To  get  well-rounded  training  that  meets  today’s  busi¬ 
ness  requirements,  students  should  have  instruction  in 
the  operation  of  both  full  keyboard  and  10-key  adding 
machines.  For  American  business  offices  are  steadily 
increasing  their  use  of  the  two  types  of  machines.  That 
means  there  are  more  and  better  job  opportunities  for 
those  graduates  who  knov/  both  and  are  skilled  in 
operating  both. 

Ask  the  local  Monroe  representative  about  the 
Monroe  line  of  full  keyboard  and  10-key  adding 
machines  which  are  so  popular  in  banks,  stores, 
factories,  and  offices  of  every  kind  and  size  throughout 
the  country.  He  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration 
of  these  machines  in  your  school  and  show  you  the 
training  courses  especially  designed  for  them. 

The  Monroe  representative  can  also  make  some 


helpful  suggestions  for  planning  office  practice  courses 
that  will  fit  in  with  the  needs  of  your  business  com¬ 
munity.  There  will  be  no  obligation.  Simply  call  the 
nearest  Monroe  office  which  is  listed  under  Adding 
and  Calculating  Machines  in  the  Classified  Section  of 
your  telephone  directory.  Or  write  to  the  Educational 
Department  at  the  general  offices,  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


Help  On  Your  Business  Education  Curriculum 

Whether  your  school  is  large  or  small,  Monroe  has 
the  experience  and  materials  to  aid  you  in  organizing 
or  modernizing  a  business  education  curriculum. 
The  Monroe  representative  in  your  locality  is  ready 
to  assist  you  by  giving  practical  help  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  what  other  schools  are  doing. 


OPERATORS  WHO  KNOW...  PREFER 


MONROE 


CALGO LATINS.  ADDINS  ACGDUNTING  MACHINES 
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■  Doctorates,  \cwly  Reported— 

•  Donald  V.  Allgeier,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  at  Oliio  State  University, 
December,  1953.  Dissertation:  Evaluat¬ 
ing  the  Effectiveness  of  Various  Fac¬ 
tors  in  Retail  Collection  Correspon¬ 
dence.  Major  advisor;  Dr.  Michael  ]. 
fticius. 

Doctor  .'Mlgeier  Is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration  at 
Marcpiette  University,  the  staff  of  wliich 
he  joined  last  fall.  He  had  previously 
taught  at  Ohio  State,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Southwest  Texas 
State  College.  His  master’s  degree  is 
from  New  York  University;  his  bache¬ 
lor’s,  from  Southwest  Missouri  State 
C.'ollege.  He  has  long  been  especially 
interested  in  business  communication- 
lie  has  written  widely  on  the  subject 
(including  contributions  to  this  maga¬ 
zine),  and  is  active  in  the  .American 
Husiiu’ss  Writing  Association. 

■  Professional  Calendar— 

•  In  Dallas:  Third  .\nnual  Conven¬ 
tion  ol  the.  Mountain-Plains  RK.\,  June 
17-19,  at  the  .Adolphus  Hotel.  Presid¬ 
ing:  Earl  G.  Xicks. 

•  In  Cohnnhus:  Swond  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  on  Co-operative  Education,  on 
Ohio  State  campus,  June  2S-29. 

•  In  St.  Louis:  35th  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  and  Rusincss  Machines  Exhibit 
of  XOM.A,  on  .May  23-26,  at  the  Civic 
.Auditorium  and  the  Hotel  Jellerson. 
Theme:  E(piation  for  Progre.ss.  Special 
feature,  selection  of  a  Business  Teacher 
f)f  the  A’ear  for  citation  and  honors. 

•  In  \cw  Britain:  Cioldcn  Anniver¬ 
sary  (ionvention  of  the  Connecticut 
BE.A,  at  the  College,  May  8.  Presiding: 
Dr.  />.  D.  Botjnton. 

•  In  Albany:  Annual  conference  at 
the  Albany  State  (-’ollege,  at  the  C'ol- 


lege.  May  15.  Presiding:  Dr.  Milton 
Olson.  Starring:  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

•  In  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.:  Sixth  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Education  Confer¬ 
ence,  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
June  3  and  4,  for  teachers  in  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Canada.  Presiding;  Dorothy  L.  Travis. 
Starring;  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mu.se,  Dr.  A. 
Donald  Beattie,  and  Dr.  .\lan  C.  Lloyd. 

•  In  Charlotte:  .Annual  meeting  of 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  Business 
Schools  Ass(K‘iation,  at  the  Hotel  Char¬ 
lotte,  May  15.  Features:  subject  “clin¬ 
ics”  and  addresses  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Les.sen- 
berry,  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  Clem  Bol- 
ing. 

■  Note  for  Oklahoma  Teachers— 

The  Southwestern  State  C]ollege  of 
(Weatherford)  Oklahoma  is  trying  to 
bring  its  library  materials  in  business 
education  up  to  date,  and  (piickly.  So, 
Oklahoma  teachers— or  any  others  with 
charitable  hearts— who  have  back  issues 
of  Bl’SI.NESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
(particularly  1949  and  1950  numbers) 
and  other  magazines,  bound  or  un¬ 
bound.  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 
librar\  are  urged  to  forward  them  to 
Dr.  John  E.  Binnion,  at  the  (College. 
(^Inickly— in  time  for  summer  school 
cataloguing  and  organizing! 

■  I.,ivcs,  Private  and  Professional— 

•  A  unique  idea  by  Dr.  William  M. 
Polishook  (Temple  University)  has 
jelled  successfully;  a  correspondence 
school  for  management  executives  who 
want  to  know  more  al)OUt  what  they 
should  know  a  lot  about.  Sponsored 
by  NO.M.A  and  directed  by  Doctor 
Polisluwk,  the  course  has  been  accepted 
throughout  the  countr\  and  in  many 
foreign  nations. 

“Judging  from  the  comments  we 


Donald  Allgeier  .  .  .  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

have  received,”  says  its  director,  “it  is 
clear  that  the  project  is  hitting  its  tar¬ 
get  exactly.”  The  target:  office  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  had  no  academic  train¬ 
ing  in  office  management. 

•  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tontie  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  small  but  distinguished 
group  of  business  educators  who  have 
trained  business  teachers  from  one  plat¬ 
form  for  a  (juarter  centurs’:  On  .April 
10  he  was  honored  by  the  .Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  N(*w  York  University  and 
presented  with  the  .Association’s  25- 
\-ear  Service  .Award. 

•  Conrad  }.  Safdiicr.  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most-respected  high  .school 
department  ht'ads  in  tin*  New  A’ork 
City  school  system,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  term,  after  47  years’ 
service  in  the  (aty’s  .schools.  .At  the 
.A])ril  10  convention  of  the  New  York 
(aty  BE.A,  he  was  inesented  with  a 
scroll  “for  distinguished  service  to  busi- 


TIIE  l.NSTITUTE  for  Certifying  Professional  Secretaries,  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  on  the  eve  of  the  NBT.A  convention  at  Christmastime, 
announced  that  tlie  1954  certification  examinations  would  be  given 
on  October  8  and  9;  that  tfie  fee  for  the  examination  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $.40  to  $35;  and  that  175  newcomers  to  CPS  rank  had 
passed  the  1953  tests,  bringing  to  360  the  number  of  secretaries 
now  certified. 

Attending  the  sessions  were  the  full  1954  Institute  Board,  with 
representatives  of  Business,  Education,  and  the  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Association — Robert  E.  Slaughter  (Business;  Greggl ;  Joseph 


T.  Carty  (Business:  IBM) ;  Jennevie  Froistad  (NS.A) ;  Ethel  Kempe 
(NS.A);  W.  G.  Turquand  (Business:  Underwood);  Ur.  Irene 
Place  (Education);  11.  W.  Dickhiit  (Business);  Margarette  Bibb 
(NS.A) ;  Lilyan  Miller  (NS.A),  who  is  NS.A  national  president;  and 
Ur.  Estelle  L.  Popham,  dean  of  the  CPS  Institute;  Ur.  Ruth  I. 
.Anderson  (Education),  associate  dean  of  the  Institute;  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Barrett  (NS.A);  Ur.  Frances  E.  .Merrill  (Education);  George 
.A.  Wagoner  (Education) ;  Mrs.  .Alicia  Cogan  (NS.A) ;  Ur.  Eleroy 
L.  Stromberg  (Business:  B.  F.  Goodrich);  .Anne  Moore  (NSA); 
Ur.  .Albert  C.  Fries  (Education) ;  and  Gertrude  E.  Birkman  (NSA). 
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demonstration 


ALL-STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE 
'*  HEIGHT  TO 
'  51  Va" 

Enables  effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques,  in  full  view  of  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms.  Now 
standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  large  cities 
throughout  United  States  and  Canada.  ALSO  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  CROWN  ADJUSTABLE 
TYPING  DESK. 


In  Iowa,  a  new  NOMA  chapter 


Dr.  Tonne,  25  years  at  NYU 


•  New  Department  at  the  Tulsa 
Business  College  is  called  the  Pitter- 
Patter  Department— well,  more  official¬ 
ly,  the  Pitter-Patter  Nurser>'  School. 
Children  aged  two  to  sL\  are  accepted 
during  the  hours  from  7:00  a.m,  to  5:30 
p.m.— while  their  mothers  attend  the 
College’s  regular  cla.sses. 

•  A  new  graduate  program  has  been 
added  to  the  offerings  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  (School  of  Business),  in  Atlan¬ 
ta:  an  M.B.A.  program. 

•  The  school  was  75  years  old  on 
February  19;  so,  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
STC,  headed  by  Dr.  Harvey  Andruss, 
celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises 
and  dedicated  the  “Bloomsburg  Bea¬ 
con,”  the  old  clock  tower  on  Carver 
Hall,  now  illuminated.  The  lighting 
motif  is  good,  is  significant  to  Blooms¬ 
burg: 

The  forerunner  of  the  STC  was  an 
academy,  founded  in  1839,  and  made 
into  a  “literary  institute”  in  1856.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867  a  night  traveler 
noted  a  new  school  building.  Carver 
Hall,  “ablaze  with  light”;  and  he  was 
the  state  superintendent  of  education, 
pondering  where  to  locate  a  new  State 
Normal  School.  Two  years  later  the 
Bloomsburg  Literary  Institute  became 
the  State  Normal  School.  Now  Carver 
Hall  is  again  ablaze  with  light. 

■  Vive  L’enseignement  Commercial!— 

Monsieur  Henri  Lageyre  is  Inspector 
General  of  French  business  education. 
Accompanied  by  a  group  of  thirteen 
French  business  educators  selected  by 
the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  M. 
Lageyre  came  to  New  England  to  ob¬ 
serve  business  education,  American 
stv  le:  its  teaching  techniques,  its  equip¬ 
ment,  its  course  organization,  its  con¬ 
tent,  its  students. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  group  was 
steered  by  Harold  Shapiro,  State  DE 
supervisor,  who  took  them  to  Boston’s 
famous  Roxbury  High  School  for  Girls 
and  Roxbury  High  School  for  Boys.  In 


ness  education.”  It  w.is  well  earned: 
the  recipient  is  an  ex-j)resident  of  the 
.\ss(K'iation,  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  EBTA,  one  of  the  sponsoring  god¬ 
fathers  of  the  Catholic  BE.\,  author, 
speaker,  and  servant  to  hundreds  of 
educational  committees  and  councils. 
The  aw’ard  presentation  was  made  by 
.\ssociate  Superintendent  C.  Frederick 
Pertsch. 

•  Newly  added  to  those  now  quali¬ 

fied  for  department-head  jobs  (“first 
assistants”)  in  New  York  City  high 
schools:  BEW  contributors  Simon 

Duchan  and  Jordan  Hale. 

•  Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook  is  director  of 
business  education  at  Coe  College,  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  is  also  the 
first  president  of  the  newest  NOMA 
chapter  (chartered  on  February  23) 
and  possibly  the  first  business  educator 
to  be  a  “first  president”  of  a  NOMA 
organization.  He  is  shown  above  as 
he  accepts  the  Chapter’s  charter  from 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Chamberlin,  area  direc¬ 
tor  of  NOMA  activities. 

■  News  on  School  Fronts— 

•  At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a 
successful  innovation:  a  workshop  for 
working  secretaries,  March  12  and  13, 
who  learned  all  about  “Why  Women 
Work,”  “What  a  Boss  Expects  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary,”  etc.,  etc.  from  Michigan’s  Dr. 
Irene  Place,  Tennessee’s  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Ward,  IBM’s  Mary  Jane  Chessa,  and  an 
impressive  roster  of  local  businessmen, 
all  co-ordinated  by  UT  Professor 
George  A.  Wagoner. 

•  The  Miller-Hawkins  School,  hand 
in  hand  wdth  the  local  Memphis  Altrusa 
Club,  the  school’s  chapter  of  Pi  Rho 
Zeta,  and  the  Memphis  chapter  of 
NSA,  will  sponsor  its  thirteenth  annual 
regional  Commercial  Contest  (typing 
and  shorthand,  all  levels  from  first-year 
high  school  students  to  court  reporters) 
on  May  8.  For  details:  Contest  Chair¬ 
man,  1168  Poplar  Avenue,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Hartford,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  full  descriptive  literature 
on  your  typing  equipment 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

SCHOOL 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Member  N.A.T.A  35tli  Year 
If  it  is  o  position  in  tlio  Midwest,  Wost 
Alaska,  we  con  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  w 


706  South  Fourth  Stroot 


I  Prepare  for  a  I 
TEACHING  i 

I 

BUSINESS  CAREER  i 

Earn  a  degree  in  Business  Administra-  § 
tion  with  a  major  in  BUSINESS  EDU-  p 
CATION.  Program  designed  as  dual  J 
preparation  either  for  teoching  ALL  i 
business  subjects  in  high  school  or  for  p 
work  in  the  business  world.  p 

Write:  EARL  O.  NICKS,  Chairman  I 
Deportment  of  Busineu  Educotion  4 

University  of  Denver  I 

DENVER  10,  COLORADO  I 
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...  for  the  French,  a  Yankee  show  .  .  . 

both  schools  the  red  carpet  was  rolled 
out:  an  exhibit  of  different  kinds  of 
machines,  each  demonstrated  by  stu¬ 
dents  [.\bove,  at  the  Royal  and  using 
a  Dictaphone,  student  Cynthia  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  visitors],  directed  by  Julian 
Goul.ston;  teaching  demonstrations  by 
Lillian  McCarthy,  Mary  Austin,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Powers,  and  John  Donahue;  and, 
before  and  after  each  demonstration, 
Q-A  periods  conducted  by  the  two 
headmasters.  Dr.  Winifred  II.  Nash 
(Girls  High)  and  Dr.  Paul  Crudden 
(Boys  High). 

Petit  Point:  The  French  gentlemen 
were  especially  interested  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  initiating  an  office-practice 
course.  The  Girls  High  headmaster, 
Doctor  Nash,  w'as  able  to  present  them 
with  a  full  account— the  account  writ¬ 
ten  by  her  sister,  the  late  Elizabeth  A. 
Nash,  and  published  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  1935-36  issues  of  BEW. 
■  Mountain-Plains,  in  Dallas- 

Western  business  educators  are  going 
to  take  a  good,  long  l(K)k  at  themselves 
—and  at  a  collection  of  Big  Niune  per¬ 
sonalities  from  all  over  the  cx)untry— 
when  the  Mountain-Plains  BEA  holds 
its  Third  Annual  Convention,  on  June 
17-19,  in  Dallas:  the  convention  theme 
is  Appraising  Business  Education. 

Program  overview: 

•  Thursday,  June  17.  All  day  long, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  UBEA 
represeiitative  assembly  (MPBEA  is  an 
area  affiliate  of  UBEA);  the  MPBEA 
convention  itself  opens  with  (a)  reg¬ 
istration  and  (h)  panel  planning  ses¬ 
sions  from  3:00  to  5:00,  and  (c)  the 
big  opening  banquet  at  6:30,  at  w'hich 
Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  (University  of 
Pittsburgh)  will  speak  on  “For  the 
Minds  of  Men.”  Social  activities  follow 
the  banquet. 

•  Friday,  Juno  18.  Friday’s  program 
is  in  three  parts.  In  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon  are  twin  rounds  of  sub¬ 
ject-centered  meetings,  in  the  late  after- 
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Ylhat  Duplicating  Metiioills)  to  Teach? 
Wiat  Teaching  Materials  to  Use? 

These  can  be  puzzling  quest io 

There  are  t>ew  nef  tech^ques . 

processes— new  products 

Where  does  one  process  besin  and  the 
Other  leave  off? 

And  how  about  the  problem  of  time? 
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STENOGRAPH® 

TEACHER 

TRAINING 

COURSE 

AVAILARLE 

THIS 

SUMMER 


The  first  step  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  successful  Stenograph  de¬ 
partment  is  obviously  teacher¬ 
training. 

As  with  other  skills.  Steno¬ 
graph  is  most  easily  learned 
under  expert  supervision. 

However,  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  join  a  Stenograph 
class,  we  offer  a  special  teacher 
training  course  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  In  a  few  months  you  can 
master  Stenograph  theory  and 
teaching  techniques  sufficiently 
to  introduce  Stenograph  to  your 
students. 

Stenograph  teachers  say 
that  it  is  not  only  easier  to  teach 
...  it  is  also  easier  and  more 
interesting  to  learn. 

Want  more  information? 
Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 

Box  22-Q,  318  S.  Mid  igan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Tell  me  about  your  Steno¬ 
graph  teacher  training  program  and  how 
to  introduce  Stenograph  into  our  curric¬ 
ulum. 

Name . 

School  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone _ State . 


Vernon  Payne  .  .  .  MPBEA  program  chairman 


noon  is  a  gciuMal  assnuhly.  The  morn-' 
ing  sessions  will  deal  with  txpintr,  dis- 
tiihnfive  edneation,  and  general  hnsi- 
ness  from  8:4-5  to  and  with 

shorthand  and  transcription,  office  prac¬ 
tice,  and  hookkeeping  from  10:15  until 
noon,  .\fter  Inncli,  will  he  more  sec¬ 
tional  meetings,  organized  hy  academic 
level:  high  school,  college,  and  private 
business  sch(K)ls,  all  discussing  public 
relations  from  1:45  until  3:00.  The 
windup  general  session,  from  3:15  until 
4:30.  will  feature  a  panel  of  business¬ 
men,  with  Robert  E.  Slaufilitcr  (Gregg 
v.p.)  as  chairman. 

•  Saturday,  June  19.  The  Saturday 
show  is  really  a  fidl-day  program  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  half  day.  There  will  be 
one  round  of  teaching  demonstrations 
(typing,  by  Alan  Lloyd;  office  machines, 
by  Juanita  Rauch;  and  duplicating,  by 
Corhcil)  from  8:45  until  9:45. 
There  will  1k'  another  round  of  dem- 
onsthations  from  9:45  until  10:40— 
(typing,  by  Fred  Tidwell;  shorthand, 
by  Cdiarles  7.ouhek;  and  electric  typing, 
by  -A/rs.  Marion  Wood).  Then  there 
will  follow  a  general  session  from  10:40 
until  noon,  with  CAyde  1.  Blanchard 
presiding  over  a  panel  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  leaders.  Final  event  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  a  Saturday-noon  luncheon,  at 
whicli  MPBE.\  president  Earl  G.  Nick's 
will  preside  and  Robert  E.  Slaur^hter 
present  an  address. 

•  Reservatiorvi  shoidd  be  at  the  con- 
ventioji  hotel,  the  .Adolphus,  right  in 
the  middle  of  dowmtown  Dallas. 

■  Pennsylvania  Business  Education— 

•  Dr.  William  Sclden,  chief  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Pennsylvania,  has  re¬ 
leased  some  interesting  statistics  about 
enrollment  in  business  subjects  in  the 
state’s  high  schools.  Pennsylvania  has 
1.076  public  sccotulary  schools  (883 
offer  some  business  education)  enroll¬ 
ing  562,660  students. 

•  The  number  of  schools  offering 
different  business  subjects  provides  an 
interesting  profile; 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


MODEL 

l-OE 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
. . .  USE  A 

KARLO^^^ 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 


The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 


Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual" 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48*)  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


j. - ^ 

K4RL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  34  Ionia  Avo.,  S.W. 

I  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

I  Send  complete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
I  Demonstration  Stont.'  as  shown,  and  other  models. 

!  Thank  you. 

I  NAME  . 

I  ADDRESS  . 

i  I 

1  CITY  .  STATE .  j 
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Subject  1950-51 

1952-53 

Change 

Typewriting 

789 

792 

-f-  3 

.Shorthand 

728 

733 

+  5 

Bookket'ping 

721 

711 

-10 

(General  BiLsinc.ss 

4.58 

467 

+  9 

Office  Practice 

421 

438 

-fl7 

Business  Math. 

.396 

398 

-L  2 

Business  Law 

295 

282 

-1.3 

Salesinansliip 

197 

202 

-4-  .5 

Business  Englisli 

1.59 

170 

-rll 

Consumer  Ed. . 

163 

163 

nc 

Busiiuxss  EAplor. 

121 

136 

-fl5 

Retailing 

56 

58 

4-  2 

Economic  Gcog. 

40 

46 

4-  6 

Distrih.  Ed. 

50 

49 

-  1 

Clerical  Pract. 

34 

33 

—  1 

Transcription 

24 

27 

4-  3 

Mi.sccllaneous 

116 

114 

_  2 

•  The  total  curoUnu  nt  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  offers  a  similar  profile  of  the  state’s 
program,  hut  there  are  some,  interest¬ 
ing  differences:  for  example.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  ranks  third  in  the  listing  aljove,  hut 
sec'ond  in  enrollment.  The  figures: 


Subject 

1952- 

Change  from 

1953 

195 1 -1952 

Typewriting 

90,.539 

-f.3,213 

Bookkeeping 

42,796 

—2,907 

Shorthand 

39,652 

-f-  785 

General  Business 

29,455 

—1,119 

Business  Math. 

20,697 

—  564 

Office  Pract. 

1.3,179 

-f  .3,0 19 

Business  Law 

9..535 

-  .30 

Business  Explor. 

7,928 

4-  118 

Salesmanship 

7,088 

—  3.58 

Business  English 

6,932 

4-  764 

Consumer  Ed. 

6,460 

—  677 

Clerical  Pract.  .  . 

4,177 

4-2,609 

Retailing 

2,.547 

4-  262 

Economic  Ccog. 

1,872 

—  309 

Distrih.  Ed. 

1..3.30 

—  16 

Transcription 

815 

4-  262 

Miscellaneous 

6,016 

no  data 

•  Heavy  gainers  are  typewriting, 
office  practice,  and  clerical  practice. 
Heavy  loser  is  bookkeeping  (although 
the  gain  in  shorthand  hints  that  19.52- 
•5.3  may  have  been  the  “shorthand  year” 
for  small  sehools  that  alternate  book¬ 
keeping  and  shorthand  instniction).  Be¬ 
wildering  aspect:  The  first  table  shows 
that  9  moro  schools  introduct'd  courses 
in  general  business— hut  there  was  an 
allover  drop  of  1,119  in  enrollment. 

■  Summer-School  Supplement- 

Late  entrants  in  BEW’s  annual 
roundup  of  summer-sclux)!  offerings  (a 
feature  of  last  month’s  issue)  consist 
of  the  seh(K)ls  identified  below.  The 
initial  letters  following  each  listing  in¬ 
dicate  the  course  offerings;  key  to  them: 

A.  Administration  0.  Office  mochines 

B.  Bookkcci>ing  P.  "Proctice"  (office. 

Con.  Consumer  clerical,  sec'll 

Com.  Combined  methods  R.  .  .  Regional  conference 
Cur.  Curriculum  Sh.  Shorthand 

De.  Oistributivc  Sk.  Skill  (comb  ned) 

Dr.  Doctor's  program  Ty.  Typewriting 
Gen.  General  business  U.  Undergraduate  only 
Gu.  Guidance  W.  Work -experience 

M.  Master's  program  -i  .  And  other  courses 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro.  Terms 
start  June  8  and  July  12.  Dr.  C.  C.  Car- 
rothers.  Dept.  Head.  U 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
June  21 — August  13.  Arthur  Larson,  Dean: 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Toll.  MBGen  ♦ 

MAY,  1954 


IOWA 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  Two  terms: 
June  7 — July  11;  July  12 — August  15.  Wil¬ 
son  C.  Gill,  Registrar;  Elizabeth  Hornyak.  U 

KANSAS 

Kansas  Siaie  Teachi  rs  Coilege,  Pittsburg. 
May  31 — July  30.  C.  R.  Baird,  Registrar: 
Rail  J.  Thomas,  Dept.  Head.  MRTyShOCur- 
CONACom  t 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  College  oi  Commerce, 
Bowling  Green.  June  7 — August  14.  J.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill,  President;  W.  I,.  Matthews.  Dean. 
U 


MICHIGAN 

Northern  Michigan  College  of  Education, 
Marquette.  June  21 — July  30.  L.  O.  Gant, 
Registrar;  Don  Zwemer.  ComRW* 

NEW  YORK 

.Adelpiii  CoLLiGE,  Garden  City.  Two  terms: 
June  14 — July  2;  July  7 — August  13.  Rich¬ 
ard  Clemo,  Director.  U 
Hunter  College,  New  York.  July  12 — Au¬ 
gust  20.  Prof.  Gordon  G.  Darkenwald;  Dr. 
James  R.  Meehan.  U 

OHIO 

Miami  Univlrsiiy.  Oxford.  Two  terms:  June 
14 — July  23;  July  26 — August  27.  C.  H. 
Robinson,  Director;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Edmis- 
ton.  MU 


Teachers  Like  It! 

w  m 


Students  transcribe  better,  faster,  when 
copy  is  upright,  unscrambled  and  at 
eye-level.  The  Liberty  Copyholder  will 
hold  one  sheet  or  a  heav7  book  .  .  • 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gauge 
steel  with  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
cost  every  student  can  afford  one. 

ORDER  NOW  by  mail  if  not 
available  locally. 


UTAH 

Utah  Si  ail  Agricui.iural  Coli  ege,  Logan. 
June  7 — August  20.  William  H.  Bell.  Regis¬ 
trar;  John  C.  Carlisle,  Dean.  M 


A  Clerical  Approach  .  .  . 

GENERAL  RECORD  KEEPING 

NEW  THIRD  EDITION 

Heiges,  Schneider,  and  Huiiman 

Theory  presented  in  "small  doses."  Theory  is  applied  on 
the  spot,  while  still  fresh  in  the  student's  mind. 
Emphasis  on  realistic  office  routines.  Deals  with 
the  activities  of  real  people. 

Incisive  treatment  of  payroll  records. 

Special  work  units  on  personal  income  tax. 

All  business  forms  completely  illustrated. 
End-of-chapter  materials  include  questions  for 
class  discussion,  "Words  and  Phrases  You  Should  Know," 
arithmetic  review  and  drill. 

Supplementary  materials  include  Workbook  (with  review 
tests  for  each  chapter).  Tests,  and  Teacher's  Manual. 

Plan  to  make  General  Record  Keeping,  Third  Edition,  the  text 
for  the  basic  course  in  your  clerical  office  practice  curriculum. 
Write  Gregg  today. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Mokerft  ot  liberty  Record  Storoge  Product* 

720  $.  De  * 
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New  Business  Equipment 

ANN  MERENESS 


■  Dual-Purpose  Typewriter  Desk- 
Model  #23000,  manufactured  by  the 
P  &  W  Cabinet  Makers,  is  dual-purpose 
in  that  it  is  suitable  for  both  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  typing  instniction.  The  type- 
WTiter  will  automatically  lower  itself  to 
a  vertical  pt)sition,  affording  ample 


knee  space.  The  rear  shelf  closes  to 
form  a  full,  smooth-writing  surface.  No¬ 
tice  the  disappearing  platform.  Of  ex¬ 
tra-heavy  construction,  the  desk  and 
operating  mechanism  are  uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Special 
rubber  feet  resist  shock  and  vibration 
and  eliminate  classnx)m  clatter.  This  is 
the  model  designed  by  C^aptain  Charles 
Applegate  and  e.xhibited  at  the  NEA, 
Atlantic  Cit\  ,  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  manufacturers  are  located  at  5814 
Main  St.,  Long  Hill,  Trumbull,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

■  Classroom  with  SC  Record  Player— 
Califone  Corporation  is  now  market¬ 
ing  their  patented  \’aripole  variable- 
speed  control  on  a  record  player  de¬ 
signed  for  educational  use  for  the  first 
time.  The  new  player  has  Ix'en  des¬ 
ignated  the  Model  7\’,  incorporating 
a  4-watt  amplifier  and  heavy-duty  8- 


inch  speaker  in  a  compact,  portable 
case.  Designed  to  close  while  plaving 
even  a  12-inch  record,  this  case  of 
Spanish-grain  gray  leatherette  has  the 
speaker  conveniently  located  at  the 


front.  The  Model  7V  is  capable  of  play¬ 
ing  all  three  speeds  of  recordings  with 
a  turnover  pick-up  cartridge  providing 
the  proper  needle  for  the  v^arious  types. 
For  further  information,  please  write 
the  C'alifone  Corporation,  1041  North 
Sycamore  Ave.,  HolKvvood  38,  Calif. 

■  Stainless  Duplicating  Master— 

A  stainless  spirit  duplicating  master 
has  been  dev’eloped  by  the  Columbia 
Ribbon  and  Carbon  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.  This  (a)mmander  Super- 
coated  Ready-Master  Unit  contains  no 
water-soluble  dyes  to  stain  your  hands 
or  clothing  with  the  puqde  that  has 
become  associated  with  the  hectograph 
duplicating  process.  Columbia  assures 
us  that  the  product  is  of  finest  quality 
and  long-nm  performance.  If  duplicat¬ 
ing  plays  a  part  in  your  work,  this 
should  be  worth  looking  into.  The 
master  unit  should  be  on  sale  now,  or 
soon,  at  your  supply  dealers. 

■  AO  Opaque  1000  Projector— 

A  new  opaque  projector  that  projects 
crisp,  clear,  evenly  illuminated  pictures 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  lO-by-10  inch 
aperture  has  been  announced  by  the 


-■American  Optical  Company,  Chelsea 
50,  Massachusetts.  With  a  powerful 
1000-watt  bulb  and  cxiated  22-inch- 
focus  projection  lens,  the  images  are 
large  and  bright,  yet  there  is  no  danger 
of  injury  to  the  copy.  Lightweight  pa¬ 
pers  are  held  still  and  in  place  by  air 
forced  *  downward  over  the  complete 
platen.  Needle-sharp  focusing  is 
achieved  smoothly  by  means  of  a  pre¬ 
cision  rack  and  pinion.  Raising  the 
projector  to  bring  the  image  up  to 
proper  screen  height  has  been  simplified 
by  spring  loaded  elevating  legs.  The 
platen  is  self-locking,  automatically 
staying  open  for  insertion  of  projection 
material  until  returned  to  a  closed  posi¬ 
tion.  Accessories  are  available,  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  may  be  had  from  the 
company  at  Southbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE 

ONE  DAY  a  Lion  captured  a  little 
Mouse.  “Please  let  me  go,” 
begged  the  Mouse,  “and  some  day  I 
may  be  able  to  do^  you  a  favor.” 

The  Lion  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  a  mouse  helping  him.  But, 
being  goodhearted,  he  let^  the  Mouse 
go. 

About  a  week  later,  the  Lion  got 
caught  in  a  hunter  s  net.  He  roared  and 
fought  but  cxjuldn’t  get  loose.® 

Tlie  Mouse,  going  to  see  what  the 
noise  was  about,  found  the  same  Lion 
who  had  shown  him  mercy.  “You 
laughed  when  I  said*  I  would  help  you 
sometime.  Now  watch!”  And,  so  saying, 
the  Mouse  gnawed  through  the  ropes 
and  set  the  Lion  free. 

The  moral— a®  kindness  is  not  wasted. 
(104) 

OGA  Membership  Test 

OUR  PROGRESS  depends  on  you. 
Don’t  fool  yourself  on  that  score. 
The  help  of  friends,  “pull,”  a  good  job, 
a  considerate  boss,*  a  loyal  family,  are 
helps  to  success,  but  of  themselves  they 
are  of  little  avail  in  making  you  suc¬ 
cessful.® 

You  must  think  constructively.  That 
is  the  mental  part  of  your  make-up. 

You  must  feel  honorably.  That  is  the* 
emotional  or  spiritual  part  of  your 
make-up. 

You  must  do  energetically.  That  is 
the  physical*  part  of  your  make-up. 

Your  success  depends  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  three  factors  that  make 
up  you.  (99) 
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V. 


PRE-WAR  Quality  and  POST-WAR  Design! 


And  this  is  another  brand  new  model . . . 

the  Smith-Corona  Carbon-Ribbon  Typewriter 


You'll  bf  amazed  at  the  Carbon-Ribbon  "write”  of  this  new 
Smith-Corona  Carbon-Ribbon  Typcw'riter.  For  very  special 
correspondence  and  reports,  and  for  reprtxluction  by  offset, 
photolith,  etc.  —  its  print-like  "write”  is  really  handsome. 
Interchange  with  regular  ribbon  is  easy  and  quick. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices;  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers  also  of 
famous  Smith -Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines  and  Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


\  \  Demand  for  this  all-new  Smitli-Corona 

1  ^ ^  Office  Typewriter  is  terrific.  It  really  has  the 

\  ^ - -  rugged  qualities  of  pre-w  ar  construction  and  materials 

— pins  the  many  advantages  achieved  by  post-war  engineering,  design  and 
other  improvements.  Secretaries  love  this  all-new'  "Eighty -Eight" — for  its  many  new^ 
and  exclusive  features  —  for  its  brand  new  tireless  "touch,”  its  speed  and  its  fine  "write.” 


Lucky  me  / 
I  learned  on  a 

Burroughs ! 


. . .  and  herds  your 
desk  and  your 
machine .  . 


USEFUL  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator'' 
a  (tH-page  manual  complete  u  ith  drills 
and  tests,  prodding  HO  hours  of  prac¬ 
tice  material,  is  available  to  public  and 
private  sclumls.  One  copy  is  supplied 
u  ith  each  Calculator.  Additional  copies 
can  be  purchast'd  at  nominal  cost. 

If  desired.  "Calculator  Practice  Drills'' 
and  "Advanced  Ad<lition  Practice 
Problems"  can  l>e  obtained  to  expand 
training  up  to  AOO  hours. 

WHEREVER  TIIERE  S  HI  SIXESS  THERE’S 


(’.liances  aro  that  the  majority  of  your  stiulonts 
will  j«tart  tlu'ir  first  job  using  one  of  Hurroughs 
basic  business  niacbines. 

For  Burroughs  adding,  calculating,  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  machines  are  standard  ecpiipment 
in  business  offices  everywhere  .  .  .  and  wi  th  good 
reason.  Burroughs  machines  are  simply  designed, 
functional  pieces  of  office  equifiment  that  are 
easy  to  o|H*rate  and  built  to  last,  with  remarkably 
low  maintenance  costs. 

W  hat’s  more.  Burroughs  machines  are  ideally 
suited  for  classroi'tn  use.  I’hey  will  make  your 
teaching  job  easier.  In  addition,  you  will  lie 
giving  your  students  an  educational  bonus  by 
training  them  in  the  use  of  equipment  they  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  in  the  working  world. 

The  first  step  toward  equipping  your  classroom 
with  Burroughs  machines  is  to  consult  your  local 
Burroughs  representative,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  directory — or  write  to  Bur¬ 
roughs  (Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


